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THE SILVER SWAMP MOOSE 


EDWARD BRECK 


‘*Let’s go back there, Doctor, and git 
that big feller that wouldn’t come the 


mornin’ we ealled Silver when them 
pesky owls made such a doggoned 


racket !’’ 

This was the reply of my guide to my 
first question on alighting 
buckboard at the jumping-off place for 
the wilderness, and grasping his mighty 
hand. Coming 
answer would have surprised me, for Sil- 


from the 


from some guides the 
ver Lake lies in hard country to hunt, 
because the bogs are grown up with 
shrubbery and the swamps are so thick 
that a forty-vard view is about all one 
can reckon on in them. For this reason, 
and because the ground is remote and 
meat and antlers must be lugged a long 
way, most guides fight shy of Silver 
Lake, especially those who believe that 
they cannot afford to miss their moose, 
for fear of a damaged reputation. 

But Howard Germain is more than a 
guide—he is a sportsman—and he takes 
joy in surmounting difficulties. The 
very fact that we had this big fellow up 
one morning and he would not come out 
into the open for the reason that he was 


mated, served but to arouse 
He has the 
With me I be- 


out all winter in a 


already 
Howard’s sporting blood. 
artistic temperament. 
lieve he would stay 
lean-to 
beans, 


and eat salt pork and canned 
but I have known him to give a 
party two days’ notice to get out of the 
woods, because they used him as a pack- 
mule 


oblige! 


instead of a guide. Noblesse 
The north woods guide of any 
quality is swi generis. He knows his 
place and he will work like a horse, but 
he is not your slave, not even wholly 
your servant; he is your companion, and 
in nine eases out of ten a rattling good 
one. 

I had been moose-hunting with How- 
ard before, and in the Silver Lake coun- 
try, but I remember this trip with espe- 
cial pleasure. The conditions were per- 
fect, and as we journeyed swiftly but 
deliberately over the pretty lakes 
across the hard carries to my regular 
camping place on the lake that richly 
merits its name, I rejoiced with exceed- 
ing joy. 

Few sailor-men can describe to you 
the compelling magic of the sca—that 


and 
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beautiful vet cruel Lorelei that inexor- 
ably lures him back to her bosom; nor 
ean the plainsman paint for you the 





THE AUTHOR. 


eharm of the vast open prairie. And it 
is just as hard to make the layman 
understand why the huntsman who 
knows the game will yearn for the 
shaggy beauties of the mysterious north- 
ern forest, even when the birds are fall- 
ing fast to his gun on a Seottish moor, 
or he is steadying his rifle to bring down 
the swinging giraffe that is widening 
the distance from his horse on the plains 
of Africa. Descriptions of such things 
are like the deseription of a good dinner, 
a miserable and disappointing makeshift. 


LIFE 


I would rather go moose-hunting than 
indulge in any other kind of sport, and 
if any doubter had been with us on that 
trip he would speedily have learned why, 
unless, indeed, he had been a erabbed 
ehurl with no soul for beauty or love of 
the wholesome. 

What a sport and what a setting! It 
is artistic in its reticence—it is a single 
victim you are after, one bull moose, the 
finest trophy on the continent. What a 
contrast with the continuous thud of the 
slaughtered grouse on the moor, or the 
gathering up of the struggling ducks 
after the flock has passed. There is 
something ceremonious, almost solemn, 
about a moose-hunt, and this spirit is 
felt even during the approach to the 
hunting ground. Over across yon hills 
lurks the giant, wise, suspicious and yet 
eager, whose antlers shall ornament your 
wall, You must approach him in awe- 
some silence; the ribald jibe of a fishing 
expedition has no place here, nor the 
noisy jocularity of the camping party of 
city ‘‘sports.’’ You pass over limpid 
waters in that most poetic and eery of 
all eraft, the Indian canoe, improved by 
the genius of the white man; the bracing 
autumn air brings the red blood to your 
cheeks, and the wondrous art of Nature 
has painted valley and hill and shore 
with colors that the glorious autumn of 
the American north woods can show. 
verily a matchless setting. 

Howard and I found our camping site 
untouched by the hand of man since last 
we occupied it. For many years, ever 
since the fell lumbermen had tried their 
best to destroy it, this section, lying well 
off the traveled routes of spring fisher- 
men, had been left to me. Only Pat 
Lacy, whose country, called ‘‘ Patsyl- 
vania,’’ lies to the northwest, sometimes 
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visited it for the purpose of setting a few 
bear traps, for it is rare bear country 
Bruin takes terrible toll of the calves; I 
have found the remains of three differ- 
ent calf moose slaughtered by him. 

Our camp lay thirty yards back from 
the white sand of the lake shore, quite 
When the 


canoe was pulled up among the reeds a 


concealed from prying eyes. 


party might paddle by and never suspect 
our presence unless some savory odor 
were wafted to them from pot or pan, or 
the hospitable smoke of the campfire 
curled out to meet them. 
occasion we constructed a kind of cov- 


On a previous 


ered pantry out of the remains of an old 
lumber camp 
rustic table, which we placed between 


near by, and likewise a 


the pantry and our roomy ‘‘ waterproof- 
silk’’ lean-to. 


side, with movable uprights, so that the 


The camp fire was along- 


fire might be made nearer or farther 
from the tent, according to the weather. 
This was our permanent camp, our 
home, a cozy little corner in the painted 
woods, where we loafed away the golden 
days while we waited for the time to de- 
part on our side trips, the real hunts. 
Along our side of the lake for two miles 
extends a ridge of hardwood, on the 
other side of which lies the big Silver 
Lake swamp, roughly some five or six 
square miles in extent, with swampy 
arms leading to other swamps and bogs 
and ridges, a vast country of mingled 
high and low land, an ideal home for 
moose. At the farther end of our lake 
lies the big Silver bog, one of our favor- 
ite places to call, though really too big 
and too much covered with bush for the 
purpose. A few miles off to the east 


lies the vast Dunraven Bog, so named 
because a certain Irish peer, according 
to all Nova Scotia accounts, there killed 
a good many more moose than is con- 
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sidered proper by sportsmen and the 


law. 
When all was tight 
camp we sat down without a fire in the 


and snug about 


warmth of a late September afternoon 
to smoke and pipe and talk over the plan 
It ean be hot at that time 


o’ day, though it freezes at night. 


of campaign. 


**Season’s early,’’ remarked Howard. 
between puffs. 
all mated up this vear. 


easy, Doctor. = 


**\loose IS pretty mueh 
Let’s you down 


This was an allusion to my seruples 
on the seore of shooting in the mating 
season, Howard, like most euides, assert 


ing that nine in ten bulls have mated by 











CALLING IN THE GROVE 


the middle of September, and therefore 
hunting them cannot decrease the next 
year’s supply of calves to any extent. I 
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agree with this opinion, and my con- 
science is further relieved by a growing 
certainty, that bull 
moose often mate with more than one 
cow, though this is probably not the 
rule. 


belief, almost a 


Though the breeze was strong at noon, 
it calmed perceptibly towards 3 o’clock, 
and we determined to start our hunt by 
calling on Silver Bog next morning, for 
Howard, like most good moose-hunters, 
is averse to calling in the evening, for 
fear that the animal will appear after it 
is too dark to shoot properly, the result 





CAST ANTLERS ARE OFTEN FOUND. 


often being a miss, or, far worse, a badly 
wounded bull that wanders far away, 
only to die a lingering death. 
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The bog skirts the farther end of our 
lake, some two miles away, so that we 
slept ‘‘at home”’ that night, but, though 
I am in the sere and yellow, and as cool 
as most on oceasion, I have never been 
able to sleep profoundly the night before 
my first moose-hunt of the season. The 
giants of the past walk out upon the bog 
and invite the death-dealing shot that 
shall place the record heads on the walls 
of my elub, being far too big, of course, 
for any private house outside of upper 
Fifth Avenue. I hear furtive steps and 
listen to distant owls that talk the most 
excellent ‘‘bull.’’ I see the embers of 
the cheery campfire die into blackness 
before I slip off into oblivion, a condi- 
tion that apparently lasts but an instant 
before Howard’s hand on my shoulder 
awakes me, and his quiet remark, ‘‘ Near- 
ly half-past four, Doctor,’’ starts me 
reaching for a wet sponge that shall en- 
kindle all my faculties with its bracing 
coolness. 

That morning was pitch dark, and the 
stub of a candle did service until the 
little ‘‘Injun’’ fire shared its duty. It 
took but a few minutes to heat a pot of 
peameal soup, get our extra pairs of 
thick socks under moceasins, take our 
rifles and ammunition and ‘‘eall,’’ and 
launch our canoe out into the icy midst 
on the lake. The thick woolen gloves 
we wore were more than welcome, for it 
was bitter cold. 

Swiftly but quietly we paddled down 
the lake, keeping the shore well in sight 
through the fog, or we should have gone 
astray. We were listening too for the 
voice of an early rising moose over the 
ridge in the swamp, but there was no 
sound, but the liquid dip of our paddles 
as we drew into the bay and landed on 
the edge of the bog, stepping out’ ginger- 
ly, and being careful that no paddle 























should strike upon a gunwale or careless 
foot plunge into a frozen mudhole. Well- 
worn moose paths crossed and recrossed 
the bog through the high and luxuriant 
hardhacks, now white with frost, and it 
was one of these that we followed, as 
noiselessly as the stiff grass and under- 
brush would permit, to the edge of a 
small clearing in the middle of the bog, 
where the bushes and serub spruces were 
a little lower than elsewhere. Here we 
made ourselves as comfortable as _pos- 
sible in the frozen grass just as the first 
faint light began to show in the east. 
Now, Howard can eall well enough, 
vut his strong point is his still-hunting. 
and he always hands over the eall to me. 
So the magic roll of birehbark was blown 
through to clear it of any slight obstruc- 
tions, such as leaves or twigs, and fon- 
dled a while as all callers love to do, 
while we listened for any telltale sounds. 
The bog was still shrouded in mist and 
we could not have seen anything further 
away than thirty yards, though grad- 
ually the light was gaining on the dark- 


ness. In this halflight the first call was 
given. As usual it was a low one with 


the horn pointed at the ground, for fear 
that a bull might be ‘‘handy,’’ as the 
Bluenoses say, and I have not confidence 
enough in my skill with the eall to be- 
lieve that, at very close quarters, a wily 
bull would mistake me for a cow. I fear 
I am not a master of the ‘‘coaxer,’’ the 
intimate whine that brings the nearby 
hesitating bull from his lurking place 
into the open. But the ‘‘starter’’ is an 
easier matter, and, there being no re- 
sponse to the first call, the horn was 
elevated during the second, and the so- 
norous ‘‘Qo-o0-waw-ach!’’ resounded 


over the bog and far over to the hills 
on either side. 
trated the thickets of Silver 


No doubt, too, it pene- 
Lake 
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swamp, for hardly had the horn been 
taken from the ecaller’s lips when over 
in that direction a sound was audible 





AW 


SPRUCE HOOKED BY BULL MOOSE. 


that caused even us old-timers to ‘‘sit 
up and take notice.’’ It was the faint, 
explosive ‘‘Wah!’’ of a: bull moose, a 
sound unmistakable when heard clearly, 
but for which countless other noises are 
constantly taken, such as the hoot of an 
owl, the stroke of a distant axe, a dog’s 
bark, and even the love note of the lowly 
bullfrog. Howard nodded 
‘*That’s where he was last year exact- 
ly!’’ he whispered. ‘‘He’s our meat this 
time!”’ 

Howard is a very optimistic soul and 
prone to slay his bull before he sees it, 


eagerly. 
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while I have never overcome a feeling of 


astonishment whenever one of these 


greatest of American animals comes 


within range of my rifle. For in ealling 
the 
from being the easy game to play that 


some 


failures are many; it is very far 


inexperienced though reputed 
sportsmen eall it, especially siace pro- 
the number of 
cows, so that the bulls easily find mates. 


Our ‘Swamp Angel,’’ 


tection has increased 
as Ileward had 
dubbed him last year, was there sure 
enough, and he was ready enough to 








are next to impossible to call out into the 
open. Oceasionally they come accom- 
panied, often indeed, led, by their cows, 
but this oceurs but seldom. 
Angel.’’ 


‘*Swamp 
at any rate, stuck fast to the 
motto of a great French family. ‘‘ Here 
[ am and here I stay!”’ 

Howard and I looked at each other 
glumly. ‘‘Mated again, by gum!”’ re- 
marked the guide. And then suddenly, 
turning his head, ‘‘ What was that?’’ I 
listened. ‘‘Wah! Wah!’’ came across 
the bog from a little ridge to the west. 


LOADING THE CANOES. 


speak up boldly in answer to my chal- 
the bull the 


In facet, he was too eager: by 


lenges, both in and cow 
tongue. 
half for our taste, for only one inference 
could be drawn from his loquacity ecou- 
pled with his aversion to leaving his 
home in the swamp to come out and be 
shot ; he was mated, and he preferred the 
society of his family, consisting of his 
new wife and possibly a couple of step- 
the bull-moose, at 


least in Nova Scotia, mate early, and, 


ehildren. For big 


until they get a bit tired of their spouses, 


‘*Another feller!’’ whispered How- 
ard. True enough, and what was more, 
this second bull was disposed to make 
more advances than the big one in the 
swamp, for at every eall his voice sound- 
ed nearer. Would he come out? And 
would he be of any size? And should 
we shoot him or take chances on 
‘‘Swamp Angel,’’ of whose dimensions 
we had a preconceived and no doubt ex- 
aggerated conception? . 

These thoughts were unspoken, for the 
second bull was coming fast now, and I 
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was silent, for, unless one ean whine like 
a real cow he had best avoid spoiling the 
obvious effect of his more distant ealls, 
for a bull moose has an unerring instinet 
for locality, and will go straight to his 
mate, once he starts to join her. 
Meanwhile the big bull had also lapsed 
into silence with the exception of a gruff 
challenge at intervals, and our attention 
was rivetted on the approach of Number 
both 
turn out to be a small one. 


Two, which we were sure would 
Nevertheless 
we crossed a part of our little clearing, 
in order to get a better sight of him as he 
‘ame down the western slope, and I 
found myself instinctively slipping a 
oo, 


carry 


eartridge into the barrel of my for. 


unless I am alone, | 


there until 


never one 
for. 
bull 
moose than to kill or maim a friend, and 


accidents of 


instant aetion is ealled 


It is better to miss even a champion 
will happen’ to the best 
sportsmen. 

The beauty and charm of a sunrise on 
a frosty morning in the north is inde- 
seribable. The deepening of 
Nature’s eastern blush into gold and then 
crimson, the fairylike rising of the mist 
from the bog, until, shot through with 
the first fiery bolts of sunlight, it is 
ah, but 
the joy of life bubbles in one’s heart at 
such times! And Nature wakes with the 


oradual 


finally swept from the earth 


morn. The birds begin to bestir them- 
selves and look for their breakfast, often 
hopping within arm’s length of you only 
The otters 
the 
A floek 


of ducks arrives with great ado and an- 


to flutter away in a fright. 


and beavers and rats splash in 


brook ; or it may be a big trout. 


noy you greatly with their noisy quack 


ing, and the owls are having a veritable 
The 
pines, mating now, send forth querulous 
eries that are perilously like the whine 


hooting mateh all about. poreu- 
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of a far-off cow, while the passing of a 
bee with its temporary boom is invari- 
ably a moose for the. tenth part of a see- 
ond. Then comes the dripping of the 
melted dew from the trees, often so loud 
upon the hard bog and the dried leaves 
that one could swear it must be at least 
a bear. I may grow older in the game. 
and my teeth may chatter on the frosty 
bog as of yore, conjuring up dreams of 
hot coffee at the campfire side, but I 
shall nevertheless always look forward to 
this phase of calling moose as one of the 
most fascinating in all the range of 
sport. 

On this particular morning our sec- 
ond bull gave us little time to indulge 
our aesthetic fancies. Nearer and nearer 
he eame, and then his voice ceased. That 
meant that he was on the edge of the 
aught 
sight of his black body moving slowly 


bog, and the next moment we 
down the gentle slope among the young 
maples and birches, with his head down, 
smelling the ground, no doubt for the 
scent that should match the amorous low 
he had heard. To our surprise he proved 
a much bigger animal than we expected ; 
at least, he seemed so in the light, lumi- 
nous mist, and his antlers were large in 
proportion to his age. 

Pausing a moment on the bog’s edge, 
he at last began walking straight in our 
direction, smelling constantly, as if puz- 
As 


he eame nearer and at last stood facing 


led at not finding the proper scent. 
us at a distance of less than one hun- 


dred yards, Howard and I glanced at 
Here was a 


And 
the longer we looked at him (seconds 


each other questioningly. 
bull moose, and a fairly good one. 


seemed minutes just ahead) the fairer 
he appeared. We had called him out 
onto the bog, a hard thing to do in Sep- 
tember, and by all the rules he was our 
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legitimate prey. Furthermore, we need- 


ed meat. ‘To shoot or not to shoot, that 
I slowly raised my 


the 


was the question. 


rifle and covered bull’s shoulder 











A MONARCH LAID LOW 


without a from Howard, when 


that 
Wah! from the big chap in the swamp! 


protest 
just at moment eame a distinct 
Instinctively, Howard put out his hand 
to seize my rifle, but the same impulse 
that moved him acted upon me, and the 
weapon fell upon my arm undischarged. 
We both laughed out loud together, and 
stood up on the bog, while the bull stared 
at us in astonishment. 

Placing the call at my lips, I shouted 
at him, ‘‘Get along home, sonny! 
lahsee!’’ Which 
‘Get out o’ this!”’ 

You should have seen that bull’s mane 
rise, the side jump he made and the way 
in whieh he trotted off that bog, fol- 
lowed by our suppressed guffaws! Of 


Ghig- 


is Miemae Indian for 


course we had no camera with us. Who 
ever has at times like this? 

Quickly we made preparations to go 
after the big moose. These consisted 
principally in stripping off all articles 
of clothing that we could dispense with, 
for it was now a matter of going light 
On the bog one puts on about all he ean 
command—heavy undereclothing, sweat- 
er, coat, big moes with several pairs of 
thick stockings, and what-not. For 
still-hunting in ealling season I always 
exchange my Barker shoes for a pair of 
sneakers, light on the feet and noiseless 
They don’t last long, it is true, and one’s 
feet get wet promptly, but both are im- 
material objections. In snow, of course, 
they won’t do. 

Stuffing a piece of ‘‘Dot’’ chocolate 
into our pockets we entered Silver 
Swamp and followed the little brook 
‘apidly northwards until we came within 
a quarter of a mile of the moose family. 
There was absolutely no wind in the 
swamp, though by this time it hac 
‘‘breezed up’’ a little outside, and a foot- 
step, however soft, made considerable 
noise. It is humanly possible to steal 
up to a moose in a swamp under such 
cireumstanees. Old Mattio, my Miemac 
friend, is said to have ‘‘erept’’ a dozing 
bull and slapped him on the rump, mur- 
muring the Indian for ‘‘Tag, you’re 
at" 

But there were two of us, and two 
make four times as much noise as one. 
That may seem mathematically impos- 
sible, but it is nearly true. Howard and 
I elected to adopt the Lou Harlow style 
of still-hunting in calling time, namely, 
to engage the old man moose in conver- 
sation, get him interested, and walk up 
to him or have kim walk up to us. It 
is not an easy game, because you must 
be a master of moose lingo, both bull and 
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cow, as well as calf, for the object is to 
give the old gentleman the impression 
that a rival is approaching, bent upon 
the disruption of his own happy home. 

Deliberately we neared the group in 
the dense growth, not noiselessly, as one 
might do if alone, but, on the contrary, 
breaking sticks and brushing against the 
trees with impunity. Every few mo- 
ments I gave the ‘‘Wah!’’ of a bull, in 
the quiet way he usually mouths it, and 
accompanied the challenge by striking 
the bushes with my birchen horn, in imi- 
tation of the angry hooking of the bull, 
who loves to tear small trees and shrubs 
to smithereens with his great antlers. 
both for practice and as a challenge and 
warning to all rivals. 

As we neared the family we could 
hear the cow whine and a ealf bleat, or 
‘*blatt,’’ as the Bluenoses say, while the 
‘‘pater familias’? reassured them with 
a gruff ‘‘Wah! Wah!’’ 

When about a hundred yards from 
them we stopped, and I ‘‘spoke bull’’ 
several times, slashing the bushes vigor- 
ously with my ‘‘eall,’’ but the old fel- 
low, though he answered boldly enough, 
seemed content to stay where he was 
and let his rival attack him on a battle 
ground of his own choosing. 

Catching Howard’s eye I motioned 
him to go towards them, and I followed 
him closely, speaking bull the while. In 
a moment we heard the underbrush 
swish and the dead branches crack. He 
was coming, after all! I saw Howard 
noiselessly cock his .45-70 and stop in 
his tracks, peering through the thicket. 
The next instant I saw that he had got 
sight of the bull, for he raised his rifle 
several times, only to lower it again, so 
thick was the foliage. Try as I would 
I could not see the moose for some time, 
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until, with a tremendous crash of dead 
timber it came directly on us. Even 
then I eaught only a momentary glimpse 
of an enormus black body and massive 
antlers. 

But Howard was ten yards or more 
It seemed to me 
eollide at 


But Howard was only waiting 


nearer to the monster. 
as if the two must 
ment. 


any mo- 


for his ehanece. It came in a seeond. 


He raised his rifle quickly, took a eare- 
ful aim and the big gun spoke through 


the ancient, tangled woods. A mighty 




















TRIUMPH! 


rear,a plunge down into the soft swamp, 
a kick or two and a shudder, and old 
Swamp Angel was ours! 

Thank Heaven, he never knew what 


struck him. 
































WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER. 


The American banker-naturalist whose story of his 
late African hunting trip will commence in our Feb- 
ruary number. Mr. Altsheler has hunted big game 
in New Brunswick, Alaska, British Columbia, Mexico, 
Africa and the United States, and is probably as well 
qualified as any man living to write upon the subject 
of big game hunting. Mr. Altsheler spent eight 
mouths on his African hunt during the past year; 
bagging some fifty specimens which go to the Field 
Museum of Chicago. Mr. Altsheler is a_ pleasing 
writer, ar excellent shot and a robust example of 
American manhood. 






































THE WORKMAN EXPEDITION STARTING FOR THE NUN KUN PEAKS, SHOWING GUIDES AND 
Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman SOME OF THE PACKERS. 
MY ASCENTS OF THE HIMALAYAS 
4 
a T T Yr ] T 
FANNIE BULLOCK WORKMAN 
(The ascents of Dr. Hunter Workman and Mrs. Workman as Alpinists 
have made them famous among mountaineers throughout the world They 
have ascended some of the mountains known in America, Europe and Asia, 
but their greatest feat has been the conquering of unclimbed peaks in the 
Himalayas, where Mrs. Workman attained the record of reaching a higher 
altitude than any other female mountaineer. The Workmans are members 
of the Royal Geographical Society and have been honored with medals and 
other decoration for their skill as Alpinists.—Editor.) 
Even the adventurer amid the Hima- slopes. Before its cloud-wreathed top 


layas does not realize how different are 
the mountaineering conditions 
those of Switzerland, the Roekies and 


from 


other alpine regions, until he has com- 
pleted his first expedition. Then only 
does hé ‘appreciate the length of the 
ciers, the height of the snow passes, 


ola- 
and 
20,- 
Familiar 


the numerous peaks ranging from 
000 feet upward in altitude. 
as he may be with Monte Rosa or the 
Weisshorn, he utterly fails to conceive 
the immensity of the Asiatie slopes to 
be overcome or the power of the ava- 
lanches which so 


often seourge these 





is conquered many are the difficulties 
and dangers which he who climbs the 
Asiatie peaks must face. 

Such are the conclusions of Dr. Work 
man and myself after the expeditions 
among the Himalayas whic we have 
One of these 
was What we termed a trial trip of 1,300 


completed up to this time. 


miles through a country which has been 
the 
The others were practically pioneer ex- 


previously traversed by traveler. 


plorations, for on two of these, besides 


many ascents of passes and peaks, we 


made the first examination of the great 
13 
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Chogo Lungma glacier in Baltistan and 
four of its upper large branches, cover 
ing 150 miles of glacier never before 
trodden by human feet. Thus far we 
have ascended in Himalaya nine hither- 
to virgin snow passes, of from 17,000 to 
19,260 feet, and made eight first ascents 
of peaks ranging from 19,000 to over 
23,000 feet, a number of these pioneer 
in the photo- 


mountains beine shown 


graphs with this article. Our experi- 
ence in this region prompts me to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that we 
saw literally hundreds of high snow and 
rock peaks which will never be climbed 
by human beings, because they are so 
difficult that it would simply be folly 
to make the attempt. I that 


the ehief characteristic of the Nun Kun 


may say 
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peaks where we last ventured, was the 
steepness of their ice-clad searps and 
slopes. 

On one expedition to the Himalaya, 
besides my first ascent of the Nun Kun 
peak, we carried out suecessfully the 
first cireuit ever made of the Nun Kun 
range, exploring new glaciers and passes 
and climbing two virgin snow-peaks. 
Above Nun Kun glacier, on a mountain 
spur at 15,100 feet, a base camp had 
established, for a ‘month, from 
whieh with a few ecoolies and light tents, 
the highest climb had been undertaken. 

But the journey next in view, to the 
south and west over unknown elevated 
glaciers and cols, could not be attempted 
Thé main camp 


been 


with such equipment. 
and necessary baggage had to be taken, 


7~ 




















THE FAMOUS ZANAGAR RANGE OF 
Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 


THE HIMALAYAS, SHOWING THE HEIGHT AND RUGGED- 
NESS OF THE PBHAKS. 





























COOLIES ASKING FOR “TAMBACCO.” 

Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 
for there was no meats of knowing how 
many days the tour would occupy, even 
should it prove a possible feat. With 
the Italian guide and porters, we made 
a three days’ reconnoissance to a col of 
17,000 feet connecting the great peak 
% 1 with the ice falls of the Nun Kun, 
over which the caravan would have to 
pass. From what we saw of the sharply 
descending glacier on the farther side, 
it looked a difficult business for loaded 
coolies,but we determined to try to force 
the passage. Returning to Base Camp 
all surplus luggage was arranged and 
left in charge of a Gurkha, until coolies 
should be sent by our agent below to 
take -it’ down to Tongul. a village we 
hoped to reach later by the high route. 

Enough food for the coolies for nine 
days was to be taken with us, so in that 
time they were bound to arrive at some 
village or starve. 
van consisted of fifty well-loaded na- 
tives, three servants, four sheep, eight 


This exploring cara- 
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AS PACKERS 


chiekens, the guide Savoye, six Italian 
porters and ourselves. Starting early 
one clear August morning, with two ex- 
ceptions, they safely ascended the steep 
glacier, crossed the pass, and began the 
descent on the south side. Two sheep 
One fell into a deep 
erevasse. disappearing from sight in the 


were lost, however. 


abyss, and another ran away so fast in 
the wrong direction on the glacier that 
not even the porters in rapid pursuit 
suceeeded in capturing it. 

After half an hour’s mareh the ela- 
cier on the other side beeame so sheer 
and erevassed that we were obliged to 
leave it and find a way for the earavan 


over the broken, nearly perpendicular 


rock shoulders of Z 1, which proved a 
long, dangerous descent for the coolies 


Leaving three porters with them, should 
they need help, the rest of vs kept well 
ahead out of reach of the falling stones 
the shuffling coolies sent flying in eon- 


stant avalanches. 
15 
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few 
the 
seent, and followed us down lower gla- 


Escaping with a bruises they 


slowly accomplished perilous de- 
ciers and moraines to grass, where camp 
was pitched at dusk. It was a danger- 
ous journey for a large earavan, and 
the 


line 


when four eoolies, representing 


fifty, 


begging for ‘‘tambaceo,’’ I was glad to 


presented themselves in 


dispense it, for they had bravely see- 
onded our first day’s attempt at the 
Nun 
ley, which we judged to be the upper 


Kun eireuit. At this camp, a val- 
Keriabad, joins another running north- 
west and still eneireling the Nun Kun 
range. Our next day’s route lay up this 
to the of a 
glacier which led to a high snowy pass. 


ravine aseending moraine 


We camped in the afternoon above 
the moraine, and the third day climbed 
the glacier and steep snow slopes above 
it to the pass, a snow ridge separating 
the southern Nun Kun valley from the 
Bara Zaj Nai. While climbing to the 
pass, a view was secured of Z 1 looming 
in the distance and the splendid Zans- 
kar mountains stretching to the right 


of it. This pass (not indicated on the 
survey map), 17,340 feet high, we 


We reached the 
summit some hours in advance of the 
caravan, where the party may be seen 
The vir- 
gin peak rising behind the group was 
two days later. From this 
point it was not clear which way we 
should move, for the Bara Zaj Nai val- 
ley lying directly below was not the one 
we wished to reach; so the prismatic 


named Northwest Pass. 


standing, in the photograph. 


climbed 


compass was set up. 
Looking northwest 
col, long snow-fields were seen ascend- 


across the wide 
ing to an arete connecting two rock and 
snow peaks, and, this being the right 
direetion, we struck out for it. Arriv- 
ing at noon at some rocks we lunched 
while waiting for the coolies, now seen 
in the distance struggling along in our 
tracks. Unfortunately a dense fog 
came on, but as bearings had been eare- 
fully taken on the pass, not waiting for 
the coolies, we kept on up the snow 
slopes. and in an hour and a half, just 
found our- 


as the mist disappeared, 




















RESTING ON THE NIEVES PENITENTES IN ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS ASCENTS OF THE 


Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 





MOUNTAIN 
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CONCEALED FROM VIEW BY MT 
Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 

selves close under the col that was our 
aim. It was time to think of camping, 
and the earavan not being in sight, we 
climbed to the eol, deciding to bivouae 
there, although it was merely a narrow, 
tortuous ridge connecting the two sharp 
peaks before mentioned, and might be a 
most disagreeable trough, if a wind 
rose. out of 
broken soil a tent-terrace can be con- 


It is surprising, what 


structed, especially when five or six 
strong men with ice-axes set to work on 
it. There was not a level place on the 
ridge when we arrived, stones, rocks, 
even boulders the 
face, and when they ended snow began, 
but sthe porters 
should have dry flat places for tents, 
so they worked with a will digging out, 


eovered whole sur- 


were determined we 


splitting and pounding down the rocks 

We wished to climb the peak rising 
above camp, from which a fine view was 
sure to be had, but it was an angry look- 


NIEVES PENITENTES IN 


FOREGROUND 


ing affair from this side, sheer rock fol- 
lowed by a sheer snow wall, and the 
guide said he would prefer to examine 
it and find a route of aseent, before we 
started, and as wood was to be brought 
up, we agreed to wait a day, giving him 
a chance to do this. The guide on his 
return reported the mountain feasible, 
although very steep, so boots were pre 
pared for the climb. 

The next morning being clear, we left 
at 5 to ascend the peak. Cutting steps 
across a snow couloir we climbed up 
sharp rock-buttresses covered with ver- 
glas for an hour. There, the rock end- 
ing, we put Mummery spiked nails into 
our boots, and proceeded in two eara- 
vans to zigzag aeross continuous ice and 
snow slants, measured by eclinometer at 
70 degrees, to the first summit. This 
summit was connected by a steep arete, 
requiring step cutting, with a second. 
which also proved not to be the real top 

7 
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ON NIEVES PENITENTES PEAK. 
One of the great glaciers showing their broken 
and steep surface; also the formation of 
a crevasse 
Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 
Then came a snow-field, which led to 


the base of the third and actual summit 


This, less steep of aseent, is a broad 


snow cone eovered with glittering 


‘*Nieves penitentes.’’ This peak, which 
had given us a stiff but exhilarating 
19.080 feet 


named Mt. Nieves Penitentes. 


elimb, is high and was 

Here, with hardly room for our feet, 
we stood poised over two precipices, the 
one just ascended, and another drop- 
ping, if possible at a worse decline, to 
an unknown depth. No passage to the 
other side existed which could be used 
by human beings. So, allowing our- 
selves only time to note our instruments, 
we were soon crawling warily back into 
the old track, Dr. Workman leading. 


The noon sun was playing sad havoe 


TD OO R 
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with the ice slant, and at each step the 
ice foundation Before 
reaching the most dangerous point this 


was sounded. 


side of the center we drove in our axes 
and, clinging to the side, managed to get 
a tin of meat from the ruck sack and 
have the first square meal of the day. 
A few swallows of cold tea completed 
the little-enjoyed lunch, and in ten min- 
utes downward work began again. 
Presently the guide observed that he 
did not think we should reach tents that 
night. After this remark our determi- 
nation to get off that wall before dark 
became intense, for we well knew that 
being belated there meant certain death. 
Kinally what we all had feared in si- 
lence, happened—some one slipped. It 
was a porter. I closed my eyes when I 
felt the thud on the rope and, hanging 
on my ax, awaited the downward plunge 
that seemed inevitable. But it did not 
When I looked again, the other 
two were holding fast by their axes, and 


come, 


the porter dangling below was strug- 
cling to regain foothold. Our guide, 
Zurbriggen’s sharp words of command 
seemed to aid his efforts, and he was 
presently on his feet. We moved on, 
but the danger of starting an avalanche 
beeame so imminent that we abandoned 
the traverse and went straight, treading 
backward. The eau- 
tiously, made deep steps in the soft snow, 
halting each time that his rope was paid 
out and placing himself securely until 
we were nearly level with him. 4... ' by 
yard the great slope rose above us, as like 
snails we trod our way toward lower 
level and safety. Slight, sizzling ava- 
lanches passed on one side, but, never re- 
laxing the downward plodding, at last 
we saw with joy the sun hide behind the 
western peaks and the shadows that be- 
tokened better snow conditions spread 


leader, moving 
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rapidly over the glacier and aslant our 
walls. 
easier 
stopped the weary back reading 


As the drop suddenly ended in 
slopes, nearly exhausted we 
and 
marched quickly on to camp. The snow 
was frozen hard again when shelter was 
reached and the adventurous ascent of 
the eol completed. Zurbriggen ealled 
this col of 19,260 feet the most diffieult 
one he had climbed in any land, and as 
it certainly was our hardest, we chris- 
tened it as before mentioned, ‘‘ Pass Per 
ilous.’”’ 

Our final of the Nun 


range in the effort to surmount the high- 


ascent Kun 
est peak was far more perilous and diffi- 
cult than the first climb, for seven of 
the peaks range from 21,000 to over 23,- 
000 feet in height. 
glaciers or passes in the Nun Kun had 


As none of the upper 


been reached by explorers, ours was the 
first expedition to penetrate these fast- 
nesses. We approached the mountain by 


fording the tumultuous unbridged Suru 
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and aseending the wild, narrow 


Shafat valley and glacier. High above the 


river 


elacier, on a rock and grass slant of a 
border mountain, terraces for tents were 
dug out, and a camp whieh was our base 
eamp fora month at 15,100 feet was es- 
tablished. We the heart of 
the mountains, surrounded by dazzling 


were near 


glaciers, broken ice falls, and mighty 


snow peaks, down whose _ precipitous 


slopes avalanehes of great proportions 
We left 


over wild 


roared at frequent intervals. 
the 
moraine and wading glacial torrents to 
On the 


stretches 


base eamp, ascending 


inclines we came 


of 


small corrugated ice pinnacles 


snow. long 


large ‘*nieves-peni- 


upon 
tentes,”’ 
from one to three feet high, known in 
the Andes but never seen by us before 
1 o’ecloek a snow 


in the Himalayas. By 


hollow near some rocks was reached, 


where a woodpile and traces of the port- 
ers’ camp were found. 
We also pitched tents here, calling the 
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THIS PEAK (OVER 
Photo by Dr. and Mrs. Workman 

halt at 17,657 feet ‘‘Nieves-Penitentes’’ 
Camp. Here a good sleep fortified us 
for what we little suspected lay in store, 
namely, five completely sleepless nights. 
The next day’s climb took the caravan 
over a sharp stone wall, where steps had 
to be cut for the coolies, then up aseend- 
ing snow cotes gashed often by bottom- 
less icicled crevasses amid splendid seen- 
ery increasing in grandeur during each 


hour of advanee. Again on this day, 


near noon, signs of human _ habitation 
were discovered in the distance—two 
shelter tents far above on a_ sloping 


plateau, descending from a fine white 


needle. Looking through the Zeiss glass, 
three porters were sighted coming down 
The 


coolies marehed bravely, stopping often 


a snow wall to the left of the tents. 


to regain breath, for we were now at a 
high altitude. 
At last we arrived on the snow slant, 


and adding our tents to the others, estab- 
20 


22,000 FEST) WAS CLIMBED BY DR. AND MRS. WORKMAN. 


lished White Needle Camp at 19,000 feet 
altitude. 
furnishing us a very forbidding stair- 


The Nun Kun seemed bent on 


way to its unknown uplands, and the 
word ‘‘halt’’ fell five 
from the lips of the heavily charged men. 


every minutes 


After aseending straight for over an 
hour, we had to cross the wall in the cen- 
ter, really treading an aerial thread-like 
trail along the true Roof of the World. 
Behind, almost touching our elbows as 
we moved, rose the tall ice canopy, a 
diamond-bedecked surface as illumined 
by the forest sunlight. Eastward, miles 
of mauve ranges garlanded with cloud 
stretched, until lost in soft vapor, while 
beneath lay that day’s wonder, a sight 
to fill with sickening fear the giddily in- 
clined. The wall sank, dropping straight 
below the very soles of our feet, a 500- 
foot ice sheet, at the base of which opened 
a thirty-foot-wide blue chasm corniced 
with ice ruffles, ready to engulf the 
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whole party should any take an awkward 
step. 
snow slants climbed the day 
the seeking the grass 
line many of feet below. 
All this ice splendor was but faintly ap- 
for our energies, 


chasm sank the 
before, to 


Beyond the ugly 
winding glacier, 
thousands 


preciated at the time, 
mental and physical, were tuned only to 
the st of this 
eerie route. 

At length, turning the wall at a fearful 
angle, we reached some easier ascending 


intense “ain overcoming 


slopes, where the loaded men sank down 
minutes of well-earned rest. 
terrain soon brought us to an 
enchanting the great 
Nun Kun plateau, the existence of which 


for a few 
This rising 
sight, undulating 
was never even suspected. This basin is 
a most unique plateau even in Himalaya. 
It is a snow oasis in the uppermost core 
of the 
and rock splendor rises a pointed circle 
In a short 


range, and guarding it in snow 
of six of the highest summits. 
time our tents sprang up and Camp 
Italia was colonized at 20,632 feet. In 
an hour the three natives, who had fallen 
behind on the aseent, came wearily 


Mist had crept in over the mountain and 


up 


the outlook for bad weather. 
The 


sented a weird seene, 


was now 


desolate fog-shrouded camp _pre- 
with the natives in 
front of the tents waving their arms, eall- 
ing dismally, and salaaming profoundly 
toward the peaks blackened by storm. 
When they had finished their petition to 
the mountain gods, we gave them leave to 
go down, and even with the grewsome 
descent before them, they appeared glad 
to depart. 

One more camp had to be made, but 
there was no chance to pitch it on the 
steep, rugged slants of the highest sum- 
mit, so we decided to push up the plateau 
to the base of the second peak, lower by 
185 feet 


only, and camp there the next 
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night. The night was so cold that no 
one slept, but the next morning we man- 
aged to push forward to the final camp, 
where our tents were pitched on a small 
Fog 
the previous day, but it finally ceased 
The 


sickly mist and overpowering heat pre- 


snow flat. and storm set in as on 


snowing. sun shone through a 
It was so unbearable within and 
tents that 


wrap our heads in wet towels. 


vailed. 
without we were obliged to 
This camp 


where the doctor and myself passed the 
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MRS. WORKMAN ASCENDING ONE 


HIMALAYA SNOW SLOPES 

remain- 
was at 21,300 feet, 
careful measurement by our instruments, 
We have 
we believe this 


night alone—-not another person 


ing at this elevation 


and was named Camp America. 


no hesitancy in saying 
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camp is the highest authentic camp made 
up to date by mountaineers. 

After three sleepless nights we felt 
nearly exhausted, but strength came with 
movement, and after nearly three hours 
of constant step-cutting on sharpest 
slopes, swept again and again by danger- 
ous ice falls, we had gone surprisingly 
far up the mountain. At 22,720 feet we 
stopped for some lunch, and, nicking out 
snow hollows that we might sit, each in- 
dulged according to appetite in tinned 
meat, biscuits or chocolate. Clouds were 
coming in, and as Dr. Workman wished 
to use the camera before they covered 
the peaks, he and one porter remained 
at this point, while I with the guide, 
Savoye, and the other porter, continued 
the ascent. 

This was now almost wholly over a rock 
arete, and, as it is much more arduous 
climbing on rock than on snow above 22,- 
000 fect, the difficulty of breathing be- 
came extreme. Stopping every few steps 
to rest, we erept on, gazing as if in a 
dream at the cloud-bathed chaos of peaks 
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spreading in infinite distance. At last 
we halted on a wild, wind-rent, rocky 
pinnacle, our day’s work accomplished 
The distant mountains were all covered, 
as was the summit of the highest Nun 
Kun, a little above us, and the view was 
a downward one upon lines of wavy 
‘anges and torn, jagged glaciers flowing 
toward invisible valleys and the habita- 
tions of men. I took my observations 
and a few photographs, though each ef- 
fort made me pause and gasp. Then we 
had to leave our great height of 23,260 
fect, for the hour was 2 o’elock, and 
camp must be made by dark, so we slowly 
climbed down to the others. 

Thus we passed a week of thrilling ad- 
venture upon the highest peaks of tke 
Nun Kun, following the weeks of our ex. 
ploration of the lower range of moun- 
tains, but by this ascent I exceeded my 
former mountaineering record of 22,568 
feet—the world’s record for a woman— 
while it gave me the honor of a place 
among the very few Alpinists who have 
climbed to a height of 23,000 feet. 


Denver 


Here, where the plains begin to lift their feet 
And climb avove the sphere of common lands, 
A fair and sturdy city firmly stands, 
Just where the plains and lofty mountains meet. 
Where once the wild beast found a safe retreat, 
And painted warriors roved in savage bands, 
A mammoth home of industry commands 
World-admiration, fervent and complete. 
Crowned queen, to reign o’er all the golden West, 
Fair Denver radiates the bloom of health, 
Set dancing by the gleam of azure sky 
And sunshine rare, with which her state is blest; 
Surrounded by prosperity and wealth, 
She grows in strength as years go marching by. 


CHARLES H. MEIERS. 
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SOME OF THE OPEN WATER IN ZERO WEATHER. 


TROUT FISHING IN ZERO WEATHER 


OTTO M. JONES 


Give us the latest yarn from your run, 
Charlie, while we dry our socks and 
boots, before we kick in for the night’s 
shut-eye. Charlie agreed and we settled 
back into our chairs to hear what he had 
to offer. We knew it would be good, for 
we had heard several of his favorites and 
knew well enough that whatever he gave 
would be all wool and a yard wide. I 
almost spun my chair off its legs, as I 
leaned back and reached the box of to- 
baeco and my corncob pipe, for I wanted 
to get the full benefit of Charlie’s yarn. 

Just as I had ‘‘the Missouri meer- 
schaum’’ loaded and going fine, Charlie 
began: A tourist, spending a few days 
in Norway, tried to strike up a conversa- 
tion with ‘‘ An Old Salt’’ whom he found 
sitting on the docks patiently holding : 
fish-line in his hands. ‘‘ Any luck?’’ the 


‘*Nodt much,’’ grunted 
the fisherman. ‘‘ Do you ever catch many 


tourist asked. 


fish here?’’ was the next question from 
‘*Nodt much,’’ grunted the 
fisherman again. ‘‘Do you like to fish?’’ 


the tourist. 


was the third question from the visitor, 
and again the same answer from the na- 
tive, ‘‘Nodt much.’’ This being about all 
the ‘‘Nodt much’’ 
natured tourist could stand, he figured 
for a question which could not bring the 
had the 
ventured again. 


business one good- 


same answer. ‘Thinking he 


proper question, he 
‘What do you do here most of the time, 
at last. 
‘*Oh, we just eat, schleep and fish.’’ Re- 
lieved by this change from the ‘‘Nodt 
much’’ course, our friend, ‘‘ The Rolling 
Stone,’’ continued: ‘‘Yes, but isn’t it 


very cold for fishing here in the win- 
23 


anyway?’’ He was successful 
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ter?’’ The fisherman took his pipe from 
his mouth, spat at a floating piece of 
bark and looking up at the tourist with 
a bit of a twinkle in his old gray eyes, 
drawled brokenly: ‘‘Oh, vell, in der vin- 
ter times ve don’t fish.’’ 

I almost swallowed my pipe when Ed 
burst into a roar of laughter and slapped 
me on the back, at this climax of Char- 
lie’s story. 
caress of a yearling grizzly. 

After I had stopped coughing and got 


His slap was just like the 
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best hay land in Blaine county, Idaho. 

Loeated between the head springs of 
Silver Creek, this ranch is surrounded by 
the best winter duck shooting in the 
state; for these springs and streams 
freeze in the coldest of 
weather, and the ducks and water birds 


never over 
flock to this open water by the thou- 
sands, and feed on the cress and moss in 
the streams. 

Charlie had secured a layoff from his 
eonduectorship on the ‘‘main line,’’ and 





“TURNING, WE SAW 


hold of my breath again, I told Ed he 
eould have full possession of that hod 
the next to 
‘spring one,’’ and just to show my good 


time ‘he invited Charlie 
intentions in the matter, I shoved pipe, 
fire and all into his shirt pocket, taking 
this method of giving him a quit-claim 
deed to this valuable article. 

This all took place in the kitchen of the 
little white house, among the tall pop- 
lars, on the ‘‘George Gillihan ranch,’’ 


which covers several hundred acres of the 
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ED LAND A BEAUTY.” 


he and [ had taken advantage of the time 
in this duck hunt. 

We had shot for a day and a half and 
had our limits of ducks and other water 
birds, in season, hanging, frozen, in the 
old smoke-house. Even the birds of that 
evening’s shoot were frozen stiff by this 
time, for if any of us had been blessed 
with the nerve to step outside long 
enough to consult the thermometer, we 
would have found that ‘gentleman who 
laughs at all weather changes with the 
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tip of his index finger near the thirty- 
below-zero mark. Gee! if anyone had 
suggested stepping out, just to satisfy 
an idle curiosity as to the temperature of 
the outside air, to any of us that night, 
we would have taken turn about running 
the breath out of him in relays. We were 
satisfied with the temperature of the air 
in the immediate vicinity of that roaring 
old kitchen range, and didn’t intend get- 
ting very far from it for some time. 
George Gillihan was spending the win- 
ter with his family in the East and Ed 
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with our stocking feet cocked up on the 
sticks of wood laid along the stove, our 
chairs creaking and straining under the 
weight puton their back legs as we leaned 
baek and puffed leisurely at our pipes, 
blowing the smoke away in little puffs 
or in one long string of smoke that curled 
and rose to the cloud of blue haze cling- 
ing to the ceiling. The cats and dogs 
took a similar privilege and all curled up 
together behind the stove. And so Char- 
lie’s story broke up this scene of perfect 


rest and ease. 











Ritenour, one of the best old scouts that 
ever poured muddy cold water out of a 
boot to the merry ha ha of a crowd of 
dry-footed bystanders, without letting 
daylight through the whole bunch, just to 
relieve his feelings, was in charge in his 
absence. And he proved himself a royal 
host and some chef. 

We had regular bachelor quarters, and 
on this particular night had wet socks, 
damp hip boots and soaked gloves strung 
and stacked in rows and zones around the 
stove. The whole kitchen had an air of 
solid comfort, as Ed, Charlie and I sat 


“CHARLIE WAS FISHING AND 















YELLING LIKE A COMANCHE.” 


When Ed finally recovered from his 
fire-fighting he turned and asked: ‘‘Say, 
Charlie, did you ever fish these springs 
in this kind of weather We both 
thought it was some sell of Ed’s and went 
easy. Charlie looked in my direction, but 
I was saying nothing, and he seemed to 
be following the same plan. Catching 
his eye, I gave him the wink, and the 
boob of a cardboard puncher blurted out : 
*‘Oh, no, in der vinter time ve don’t 
fish,’’ and he and I immediately went 
into convulsions. 

When Ed was finally able to make 
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“AND HANDLED THEM WITH GLOVES.” 
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himself heard above our disrespectful re- 
marks and outbursts about vintertime 
and fishing, he was saying: ‘‘ Laugh your 
blooming heads off if you want to, but I 
am trying to talk sense into those impen- 
etrable domes of yours. I mean it.’’ 
‘*Oh, go on,’’ Charlie says; ‘‘your line 
would look like a boat’s hawser in five 
minutes in this weather.’’ ‘‘No it will 
not,’’ contended Ed, ‘‘for the water is 
warm enough to keep the line thawed out, 
and you can dip the entire length of line 
you have out, once in a while. and keep it 
in good shape. Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
can’t use a reel, but I just tow them 
ashore and then land them there.’’ And 
then he put in some time and more en- 
ergy in a pantomime as to just how the 
trick was turned, and when he had fin- 
ished it did look quite reasonable to 
Charlie and I, as we clapped our hands 
and encored him loudly for his brilliant 
performance. (That was the good part 
about Ed. You couldn’t make him mad.) 
When he had finished his monologue 
in the moving pictures, and had bowed 
gracefully to our cat calls, we really felt 
ashamed of ourselves. Charlie began, 
quite apologetically: ‘‘You do sound 
quite reasonable; but won’t we freeze to 
death out there fishing in this kind of 
weather? You know the rule is, ‘In der 
vinter time ve don’t fish!’’’ This sec- 
ond reference to the Norwegian answer 
was somewhat of a hit, but only a patch- 
ing to Charlie’s first thrust, and Ed was 
hardly interrupted as he quickly an- 
swered: ‘‘Now, you poor boob, if that 
water wasn’t several degrees above freez- 
ing, it would hold up a train by this time 
As long as you stand in the stream, your 
feet will keep good and warm, and really 
you will enjoy the game.”’ 
_ This being put in the tone of an invi- 
tation, we began to make further in- 


quiries into Ed’s methods of winter fish- 
ing. After some discussion, before we 
crawled into those feather beds, Charlie 
and I had both agreed to extend our va- 
cation one day and try our luck at fish- 
ing on the next day, with all prospects 
of the themometer ranging below zero. 

We had intended returning home on 
the morrow, but Ed had carried his joke 
too far, and the fever that generally 
seizes one in the early spring had taken 
a firm hold of us all on that cold January 
night, and before we went to the down 
we were all enthusiasm and looking for- 
ward to a good day with the speckled 
beauties. 

Charlie and I bunked together and I 
lay awake for some time thinking of the 
sport of good trout fishing. The long 
east; to land the fly just above the old 
snag, rock or eddy; let her float a sec- 
ond, when splash, a sharp tug, tug, and 
his majesty of the mountain streams is 
on. ‘‘How big is he?’’ someone yells, 
and you call back, ‘‘Oh, he’s a good one.”’ 
Then you land and creel him, and pre- 
pare to make another cast. 

I was just about to make this cast 
and then doze off into oblivion when 
Charlie spoke up. ‘‘Gee! I’ll bet we’ll 
freeze trying to fish in this kind of 
weather.’’ I thought he had been asleep 
for some time, but it happened that he 
was occupied with thoughts of the feasi- 
bility of good trout fishing with the 
thermometer below zero. I aroused my 
drowsy faculties just enough to reason a 
little on this subject of winter fishing for 
the sport of it. ‘‘I’ll bet Ed is laying in 
there giggling his head off, to think of 
the time he will have with us in the 
morning, for really, Charlie, I haven’t 
quite gotten over this fishing trip of his 
being a sell, after all.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
Charlie, ‘‘I believe he is on the square 
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this time.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ I grunted, ‘‘we 
have promised to stay over tomorrow and 
give this Cook or Peary stunt of his a 
trial, so we will put up a bold front and 
go through with it, but mind you, if he 
stalls us into making walking icicles of 
ourselves, it will go hard with him.”’ 
‘*You bet! and he wants to be sure and 
A No. 1 trout 
fishing, or else bust up this practical joke 
of his while he is all together.’’ This was 
all I heard from Charlie till morning. 


come through with some 


>» 


ners, and was just nicely fixed to steal a 
little eat-nap (one of those you would 
give a whole lot to get just after the 
alarm clock has shaken you from a deep 
sleep), when he piped up with, ‘‘ What 
time is it?’’ ‘‘Five-thirty,’’ I said, with- 
out stirring. I believe we both would 
then have stolen a little shut-eye if Ed 
hadn’t opened the door and yelled some- 
thing about having a roaring fire going 
for us to dress by. 

| reached from under the warm covers 
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CHARLIE WAS TOO BUSY 


I thought I had but indulged in a eat- 
nap when I heard Ed rattling the stove 
to pieces, in his hurry to get a quick fire 
I stirred a little and would have 
sworn it was but a matter of minutes 
since I had been talking with Charlie. 
Reaching out to the stand, I struck a 
match and looked at my watch. It was 
5:30, which meant that our sleep was 
done for for that night. Thinking Char- 
lie was still in the land of nod, I drew my 
arm back carefully, tucked in the cor- 


going. 








TO STOP AND LIGHT HIS “SNIPE.” 


again and lit the light. Then pulling the 
blankets to my chin and rolling onto my 
back, I began a mental calculation of the 
real temperature of the air outside, but 
only came to the conclusion that the ther- 
mometer was never made with sufficient 
numbers and marks below the zero point 
to register my estimate. 

[ thought Charlie was too busy steam- 
ing the patterns off the wall paper with 
his condensing breath to ever wake up, 
but I was mistaken. He finally stretched 
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drowsily and then rolled onto his back. 
In these positions we spouted the room 
full of steaming breath as we went back 
over the subject so popular with all the 
evening before. 

We finally decided that Ed would have 
breakfast ready by this time, and rolled 
out, to find our calculations correct, for 
as we burst into the warmth of the 
kitchen he was in the act of dishing up 
the pork chops. He had a pile of the 
best hot biscuits you ever threw a lip 
over, stacked on a plate in the warmer. 
These were the leaders on the bill of fare 
that ran on down to good fried potatoes, 
steaming coffee, honey and regular old 
country milk and cream. 

The proposed day’s fishing trip was 
touched upon lightly at breakfast, for 
Charlie and I, being the visitors from 
Pike county, waited for Ed to open up 
again on the subject. Not seeming to 
be over-enthusiastie about the sport him- 
self, the subject went a-begging, until we 
had washed the dishes and cleaned up 
the kitchen. Then Ed went out to do 
the chores about the barn and yards and 
to feed the stock. 

He returned about 9 o’clock, stomping 
the snow from his gum shoes. ‘‘Jimminy! 
but it is cool this morning!’ he said, as 
he blustered into the kitchen. Throwing 
his mackinaw and cap at a chair, he be- 
gan beating his hands together and blow- 
ing into his cupped palms. ‘‘Boys,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it was colder last night than it 
has been for some time. I haven’t seen 
slush ice in this branch of the creek for 
five years, but there is plenty in here this 
morning.’’ ‘‘What does the mereury 
say ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Thirty-five below,’’ was 
his answer. And we each had a chill as 
we thought of fishing in such weather. I 
guess it mental telepathy that 
prompted him to continue in the same 


was 
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breath: ‘‘It was 35 below when I first 
got up this morning, but just as I passed 
the thermometer on the porch, she wasn’t 
much below the zero. By the time we get 
rigged out for fishing, it will be 10 
o’elock and somewhat warmer, and then 
by the time we walk two miles and a half 
to the branch where I catch the best ones, 
vou will forget about its being 35 below 
last night.”’ 

This talk of its getting warmer sure 
sounded good to me, and I am sure it 
didn’t sound bad to Charlie, so we took 
our time about getting ready. 

At just 10:15 we were all rigged and 
left the house. . I had that feeling ex- 
perienced when you shake hands with 
your best friend, to be gone perhaps for- 
ever, when I shut that kitchen door and 
turned from the house down the trail for 
the head springs, but we didn’t have to 
travel far to feel comfortably warm 
Skating around on rough, beaten snow 
with hip boots proved to be splendid ex- 
ercise. 

When we finally reached the spring 
we were puffing like steam engines. Ed’s 
moustache was frozen stiff, but outside 
of that there was no indications of any 
of us being cold. Gloves and mittens 
were soon discarded and rods and lines 
strung up for the sport. 

Charlie had decided to use a spinner, 
while Ed produced a box of penniwink- 
les, which he had had the nerve to claw 
from the rocks of a spring near the house, 
and signified his intentions of using them 
by shelling one and stringing it on his 
hook. Charlie’s idea for the spinner was 
to keep from taking off his gloye to bait 
his hook every time he landed a fish. He 
and I had both forgotten our pessimistic 
views of winter fishing, as we strung up 
our tackle and were just ready to step 
into the spring, to try our luck, when we 





















ED AND DEWEY LOOK THE CREEL OVER. 


heard Ed shout: ‘‘In der vinter times ve 
don’t fish. Eh! Charlie?’’ Turning, we 
watched him land a beauty, and then we 
started in on a little bit the best trout 
fishing I ever had. 

We, or rather Ed and Charlie, fished 
for an hour and a half and caught forty- 
six of the prettiest trout I ever laid my 
eyes on. 

After I had landed a few, in fact, a 
very few, I unlimbered my 3A Special 
and began taking a few snapshots of 
things as they were, and forgot all about 
my discarded rod and line. First Ed 
would yell some foreign lingo about not 
fishing in the winter, and then Charlie 


would sing out something about the Nor- 
wegian closed season, as they landed one 
fish after another. And snap went the 
shutter of the high-speed machine several 
times before I finally ran out of films. 
But I was sure I had everything in those 
exposures but the brogue and foreign lan- 
guage used by the two excited fishermen. 

Ed was having a little the better luck, 
using bait, and soon called to know if I 
had all the pictures I wanted. I an- 
swered that I didn’t have all I wanted, 
but had all I could get, as my supply of 
films was exhausted. His hands were al- 
most frozen, he said, from handling the 
wet fish and then baiting his hook, and 
he wanted me to take his place. I had 
had enough sport to satisfy me, so volun- 
teering to unhook all the fish he could 
eatch, I got into the stream and followed 
him. 

When he would play his fish for some 
time, he would lead the critter ashore, 
and it was my duty to pounce upon his 
majesty of the speckled body, to unhook 
and ereel him, while Ed fished out an- 
other ‘‘winkle’’ for a fresh bait. In this 


‘way I was able to handle the wet fish 


with gloves and Ed kept his hands dry, 
which added greatly to his comfort. 

Charlie was ‘‘handling them with 
gloves’’ all the time and yelling like a 
Comanche whenever he got word of 
an extra large one on that spinner of 
his. He said they all wired their length 
and weight direct to him in those little 
jerks and tugs from the other end of the 
line as soon as they struck. 

The air being so much colder than the 
water, raised a fog of steam or vapor so 
dense we could hardly see Charlie, fifty 
yards from us, but we sure could hear 
him yell, and finally he came splashing 
right up the middle of the stream to us. 

This act of carelessness got a raise 

















from Ed. ‘‘You long-legged fishing 
hawk,’’ he yelled, ‘‘why don’t you scare 
all the fish out from under that bank 
where I am fishing and be done with it?”’ 

**T don’t care if I scare every fish in 
Blaine County,’’ was Charlie’s reply. 
‘*T know when I have enough of any one 
thing, and if you kick a whole lot more 
about the way your honored guests fish, 
you'll be digging icicles out of your ears 
and pulling the same articles off your 
hair.’’ Ed just grinned and mumbled 
something about ‘‘ornery guests,’’ as 
Charlie came up to us and raised the lid 
to his creel. It was level full of trout 
ranging from ten to fourteen inches 
long. We had filled Ed’s creel some 
time before, and I had a good dozen or 
more in my hunting coat, so we were all 
satisfied to call that good for the length 
of time we had been out. 

We took our time to the slick-shod hike 
back to the house, and were mighty glad 
to find the kitchen still warm and a good 
bed of coals in the stove. 

As Ed pulled off his boots he had to 
have one more crack at Charlie’s story: 
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**TIn der vinter times ve don’t fish. Eh, 
Charlie?’’ The laugh was on Charlie 
this time. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, as he 
tugged at his own boot, ‘‘you don’t see 
any Norwegian about me, do you?’’ And 
we all agreed that Blaine County, Idaho, 
is separated by too many thousands of 
miles of land and water from Norway to 
let their closed seasons bother us. 

When Charlie and I left on the 5 
o’clock train that evening for Boise the 
last thing I heard Charlie eall to Ed 
was, ‘‘Whenever you get ready for an- 
other 35-below-zero fishing trip, just let 
us know. Ed started in all right, for 
when the whistle of the moving train 
drowned his voice, he was saying, ‘‘In 
der vinter times,’’ ete. 

We all laughed as we waved from the 
steps of the fast-departing train, and as 
we turned to go into the coach I stopped 
with my hand on the door knob long 
enough to tell Charlie that I thought the 
laugh was on us, after all. And he 
agreed with me, but we both decided 
the day’s sport was worth a good many 
laughs of the same sort and variety. 


«Myself and -Me 


I’m the best pal that I ever had, 
I like to be with me; 

I like to sit and tell me 
Things confidentially. 


I often sit and ask me 
If I shouldn’t or I should, 

And I find that my advice to me 
Is always pretty good. 


I never got acquainted with myself 
Till here of late, 
And I find myself a bully chum, 
I treat me simply great. 





I talk with me and walk with me 
And show me right and wrong; 

I never knew how well myself 
And me could get along. 


I’ve made a study of myself, 
Compared with me the lot, 
And I’ve finally concluded 


I’m the best friend that I’ve got. 


—Exchange. 
































The Shepherd's Christmas 


Chrismus on the desert an’ the big stars overhead; 

A grub-sack for my piller an’ a blanket for my bed; 

The buff’lo-chips a-blazin’ when they aint no wood to 
burn, 

With nothin’ but the earth an’ sky whichever way you 


turn. 





Chrismus on the desert, with the camp-fire an’ the sheep; 
My dog an’ me a-changin’ shif’s to get a little sleep. 
A ky-ote every now an’ then sneaks out a dry coulee, 


To shriek his crazy ‘‘ki-yi’’ as a ‘‘Chrismus gif’’ to me 


Chrismus on the desert, but it ain’t the Bible one. 

I disremember ever of a godly deed I’ve done; 

3ut O, this night so silent an’ a million stars ashine,— 
I feel them ole-time shepherds must have been some kin 


of mine. 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY. 
































OUR CAMP. 








HUNTING BEARS IN ARKANSAS 


THOMAS P. REEP 


The average big-game hunter would 
not think of going to Arkansas to hunt 
bear, and if it were suggested to him 
and he should take down his modern map 
of this state and hunt for a place remote 
enough from a railroad to make bear- 
hunting appear feasible, he would give 
up in. disgust. Nevertheless, if you are 
fixed for it and understand the game, 
bear-hunting and finding and killing 
ean be successfully pursued in this state, 
and within five to ten miles of growing 
railroad towns, as this story will witness. 

But you will ask, where can this be 
done? That I shall answer. Get down 


your map and observe the course of the 
lower White River; find Helena and 
note that the White River sweeps in to- 
ward the Mississippi, a short distance 
south of the east and west line through 





miles 


Helena, and that some twenty 
south of Helena the two rivers are not 
more than fifteen or twenty miles apart, 
and that this continues for thirty miles 
until the White sweeps almost directly 
eastward and unites with the Arkansas 
before they empty into the Mississippi. 
This country between the two rivers is 
very low and. nearly level, and during 
the wet season is practically all covered 
by water from the White River and the 
upland country. It is criss-crossed by 
bayous, whose general course is south or 
southwest at first, but nearer the south 
end they run east and west, connecting 
the two rivers. On all the higher places 
and frequently right up to the edge of 
the bayous the ground is covered by 
cane—from the small switch cane to the 
big, heavy blue variety more than 
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twenty feet in height and as large 
around as a man’s wrist. 

Some eight or ten years ago a pioneer 
railroad organization constructed a rail- 
road from Helena right down through 
this peninsula south to Magehee, a dis- 
tance of about eighty miles, and tapped 
one of the largest hardwood lumber 
countries in the South, and as the timber 
has been cut away from near the rail- 
road, towns have sprung up and the 
cleared land has been planted to cotton 
and corn. But back west of this railroad 
toward the White River, where the tim- 
ber has not been cut, and in some of the 
denser brakes where the clearing is go- 
ing on, the black bear makes his home, 
being perfectly protected for the greater 
portion of the year by the overflow from 
the White River, which fills the bayous 
and makes it impracticable to hunt him 
in the thick cane from which he emerges 
only at night. 

However, during the dry season in the 
fall of the year and up till the winter 
rains set in, this country is perfectly 
dry, and most of the bayous are devoid 
of water, except for a hole here and 
there, and can be ridden or crossed most 
any place, the rider having a care to 
avoid the boggy places. Deer are quite 
plentiful here, and the bob-cat is in his 
element, with an occasional panther, as 
they are called here; and the elusive ot- 
ter will make you think your dogs are 
counterfeits, if you don’t watch out. A 
still hunter of bear who would not hunt 
with dogs might kill a cub bear in a sea- 
son by living at a water hole, but if he 
killed one any other way in five years 
it would be an accident. 

Naturally, where bears use so close to 
civilization and the ground is soft for a 
large part of the year clearly showing 
their footprints, there are special names 


given to many of the older ‘‘residen- 
ters.’’ Quite a lot of stories are here 
told of ‘‘Old Reel-Foot’’ and nearly 
every big bear that the natives get up 
that whips their hounds is declared to be 
‘*Old Reel-Foot,’’ who, if legend is cor- 
rect and he is still living, must be at 
least forty years old. However, ‘‘Nub 
Foot,’’ or old ‘‘Nub,’’ as she is usually 
ealled, is no myth, for I saw her tracks 
myself last fall, and that she is a female 
was attested by the tracks of two cubs 
seen following her around. The name 
came from the fact that some time in 
her career she must have been caught in 
a trap and had her toes cut off. She is 
a vicious old bear, and in the fall of 1911 
she killed three or four hounds for 
Judge Kirby’s party from Little Rock 
at Duprey’s Mound, and whipped the 
pack, getting away unscathed. We 
hunted hard for her and hoped to put 
our pack against her, having an abiding 
faith that she would decide to climb 
before they had action at her long, but 
she had evidently gone farther south 


‘than we were hunting, no doubt having 


taken up her abode down on Scrub 
Grass. 

George H. Robertson of Paducah, 
Kentucky, has been hunting in this 
country for thirty years, and I have 
been at it for seven years, but we did not 
join forces until the fall of 1911, and 
we did not get fixed just right for the 
business until the fall of 1912. We had 
found that the canebrake bear did not 
like to climb any more, and would run 
as long as he could and when tired out 
would walk in the heaviest cane and 
fight—that in order to kill him we had 
to head him off and shoot him when he 
went to cross a bayou or slash from one 
canebrake to another. Sometimes he 
would walk about in a large canebrake 


























and not come out, and frequently, if 
night came on too soon after we jumped 
him, we would lose him entirely. If we 
ran into one of the larger bears of a 
fighting disposition he would frequently 
whip our dogs and drive them out of the 
cane, in which case we would just as well 
quit or confine our hunting to smaller 
bear thereafter. On one occasion I knew 
a female bear that we jumped early in 
the morning to run for seven hours be- 
fore she was killed by my partner, 
Dorn, as she was crossing from one cane- 
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brake to another. We had eighteen dogs 
at the start, but she ran them all down 
but two old foxhounds that kept on her 
trail about two hundred yards behind. 
This was what old Captain Warrington 
called a running bear—a two or three- 
year-old she. We knew that we needed 
faster dogs and dogs that were hard, close 
fighters, and decided that maybe there 
was something in what the guides had to 
say about the Airedale and that we would 
try them out. In the fall of 1911 we 


had two young dogs that we bought from 
Steve Elkins, they being one-quarter 
Airedale and the balance hound, one- 
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quarter of which was bloodhound, and 
three full-blood Airedales; two of them 
were about 114 years old and the other 
8 months, being descendants of Water- 
side Wizard and old Colne Asia. From 
their work we decided that it was worth 
while to try some more, and so we went 
into camp in the fall of 1912 with six 
full-blood Airedales, the two quarter- 
blood Airedales and one white spotted 
bull dog, the latter also being with us the 
year before and having all the hunting 
propensities and peaceableness of dispo- 
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SQUIRREL HUNTER. 


sition of the Airedale until aroused, be- 
sides some fifteen or twenty hounds. 

About October Ist I shipped my dogs 
to Robertson at Paducah to put in his 
pack and run after his tame bears until 
time to ship out for camp. Dorn and I 
went along and remained a couple of 
days, during which time we had a chase, 
but the weather was so hot and the 
ground so dry that it was hard for the 
dogs to do much at tracking. 

About the 20th of October Robertson, 
with old ‘‘Uncle’’ Alvin, the colored 
cook, who has been doing the camp cook- 
ing for Robertson for the past ten years, 
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shipped out for Memphis and from there 
by boat to Helena. At Helena, Robert- 
son telephoned D. W. King, who lives 
near the bear country and hunts with us, 
to come over to Helena and go with him 
back up the river with the dogs to join 
Elder and Avant for a few days’ hunt, 
they being in camp hunting bears at 
Beard’s Landing on the Arkansas side, 
about forty miles below Memphis. Rob- 
ertson had been sick for some time and 
was not physically able to look after the 
loading and crating of the dogs.. After 
a two or three days’ stay there and hav- 
ing no luck getting up any bear, they 
went back to Helena and shipped the 
dogs out to Marvell, where they were met 
by Mr. W. R. Hicks, who is an old hunt- 
ing companion of Mr. Robertson’s and 
at whose farm he leaves his tents and the 
heavy part of his outfit. Here supplies 
were bought, and seven wagons hauled 
the supplies and camp equipment into 
the bottom, some thirty miles south. 
Next came the erecting of the tents, 
building of kennels for the dogs, smoke 
house for meat, remuda for the riding 
stock and a store house for grain and 
feed. The picture shows the tents fac- 
ing the south, and was taken on a quiet 
Sunday morning when camp was de- 
serted—the west end being the sleeping 
tent, the middle without side walls the 
eating tent, and on the east the cook 
tent. The sleeping tent was large enough 
to accommodate a dozen and in a pinch 
half as many more, having six bunks 
built on legs like bedsteads with mat- 
tresses and plenty of bed clothes for each, 
and wide enough to sleep three persons 
if necessary. The frames of the beds 
are shown in the picture ‘‘Breaking 
Camp.’’ A wood stove was set in the 


east end of the sleeping tent with pipe 
running the whole length thereof and 


out at the west end, and there was room 
enough besides for our trunks, ammuni- 
tion box and gun case. Robertson has an 
arsenal, and Dr. Rivers and I have a 
full outfit for hunting all sorts of game, 
so our guests, in any reasonable number, 
can always be fitted out with firearms 
and accommodated otherwise in reason- 
ably fair shape. Our table will seat 
twenty if crowded a little, and there is 
plenty of cutlery, plates, ete., for them 
all. If one will take the trouble to break 
the ice of a morning in the vessels or 
bayou close by, he can have his drink 
cold, and Alvin always has a kettle of 
hot water on the stove, glasses, sugar, 
lemons and nutmeg on the table, with a 
long-neeked black bottle in their midst, 
and a barrel or two of glassware under 
the table wrapped in paper covers and 
packed in straw, with a cork serew hang- 
ing from a nail near by. Although Rob- 
ertson and I confine our libations to a 
cool glass of lemonade upon our return 
from a hard day’s hunt, we ask all the 
others, including our guests, to decide 
for themselves what is best for them and 
to act accordingly. In the kitchen we 
have two large ranges, and everything in 
the way of food that is good to eat, in- 
eluding every kind of preserved and 
canned fruit that grows in Kentucky— 
Robertson’s wife and mother vieing with 
each other to see which can fix up the 
most enticing delicacies in this line—and 
which the rest of us eat with great relish. 
Soon after arriving at camp our meat 
house begins to fill, and if Alvin has a 
mind to spread himself, he can supply a 
meal that has Delmonico’s beat a city 
block. 

Robertson, who likes to work and who 
will have everything just’ so, in about 
ten days, with the aid of a helper whom 
he employed for that purpose, had every- 























thing in ship shape. Dr. Horace Rivers, 
who had promised to wait for me, got 
the fever too strong and notified me that 
he ‘‘eould not wait longer,’’ and arrived 
about this time at camp with his son, 
Tom, and his friend, Dr. Webb, who 
lives across the Ohio from Paducah, at 
Brookport, Ill. Because our fall term of 
court was in session and I had some im- 
portant cases to try, I was unable to get 
away until November 9th, on which day, 
in company with a friend, Joe Shockey, 
I started hot foot for the cane brakes. 
We missed connection at Memphis and 
stayed all night Sunday night at Lula, 
Miss., and crossed the river to Helena in 
the morning and out to Poplar Grove in 
the evening, where we were met by Mr. 
Hicks on the evening of the 11th and 
taken to his home. Next morning early, 
after donning our hunting clothes, we 
loaded our duffle in a wagon, and Mr. 
Hick’s son, Nick, carried us to camp, 
stopping on the way at Trenton for a 
riding horse Mr. Robertson had engaged 
for me, and arriving at camp about 2 
o’clock that afternoon. We found every- 
thing fixed as snug as a bug in a rug, 
but that no game other than squirrels 
had been killed. Talking about squirrels, 
they were so thick that one of the boys 
went out one morning, and after being 
gone some half hour came back. I asked 
if he had forgotten something, and he 
replied that he had not, and when I asked 
why he had returned so soon he replied 
that he had all the squirrels that he 
wanted to carry or clean, and dumped 
them out of his hunting coat till he 
counted eighteen. I had him string them 
on a piece of baling wire and took his 
and their picture, labeling him ‘‘The 
Champion Squirrel Hunter.”’ 

On Wednesday after my arrival Dr. 
Rivers and I started after bear and 
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on Caney 
Bayou, where we had luck the year be- 
fore, but found that a dredge ditch was 


scoured the country down 


operating there straightening the bayou, 
and while we found plenty of sign, it was 
old, and we found no bear. Our dogs 
were pretty fresh and wanted to run 
everything, especially the younger ones, 
but we got back to camp that night with 
the pack intact. The next day we tried 
the canebrakes up on Jessie Slough, but 
got skunked again, the biggest part of 
our pack going off after a deer. On Fri- 
day we went in west of camp and had 
trouble with 
deer, as they were as thick as rabbits and 


more our dogs running 
would jump out of the cane right before 
them. On Saturday we went to Caney 
again, and sending the pack into the 
cane they opened on a trail and running 
due north on the highest place where 
the cane was heaviest they turned east 
at Bear Bayou and ran to Gosley Bayou 
and stopped. We felt sure they were 
running a bear, and when we met them 
coming back, after riding as hard as we 
could after them through the brush and 
cane, we had some mighty disappointing 
thoughts. Besides, Dr. Rivers had a sore 
heel, which commenced to hurt again 
like fury—and I was sore all over. 

On arrival at camp we found that Dr. 
Webb had killed a deer and that William 
(alias ‘‘Billy’’) Arehdale had come in 
from Elaine, a station on the railroad 
about seven miles out, with a friend, 
Harry Young, from Galena, Ill. 

We had decided to lay up and rest 
ourselves and the dogs the next day, but 
**Billy’’ wanted to go out for a day, and 
declared that he could not stay longer 
than the morrow, so we agreed to go out 
with him. I had promised Cassie Camp- 
bell that if we ever went out on Sunday, 
I would let him know so that he could 
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go along, as he was busily employed 
during the week hauling timber to the 
dummy railroad for the Countiss Lum- 
ber Co., and could only go on this day. 
He had told me that fresh sign had been 
seen up on a lake near which their rail- 
road ran, and as we had decided to pros- 
pect up in that direction, I rode over 
the next morning to invite him to go 
along, while Dr. Rivers and Archdale 
went on with the dogs. He had turned 
out his mules and had nothing to ride, 





ing the lake and getting a drink, we 
passed on south along the edge of a 
eanebrake, and about a quarter of a mile 
beyond the lake, Buek, one of the El- 
kins dogs, threw up his head and let 
out a bawl. Abe stiffened up beside 
him, and away they went with the rest 
of the pack after them, into the cane 
straight east. Hearing a breaking of the 
cane, I leaped from my horse and jerked 
my automatic .35 from its ease, expect- 
ing to see a deer plunge out of the cane, 











ARCHDALE AND HIS BEAR. 


so I hurried on to join the Doctor and 
Archdale—overtaking them at a place 
called the Willow Brake, where about 
half our dogs left us after a deer. We 
went on up the brake toward the lake in 
question with about half the pack, and 
coming to the log railroad, the other 
boys wanted to return, but as I had 
never been in that part of the country, 
I insisted on going on, to get acquainted 
with the lay of the land, even if we 
should fail to find a bear. After reach- 


but was given the ‘‘horse laugh’’ by the 
Doctor, who was farther up and could 
see that the dead cane was being broken 
by a couple of old black hounds coming 
out to act as bodyguards for us. There 
was much dead cane in the bottoms, re- 
sulting from the break in the levee above 
the spring before, which caused the wa- 
ter to cover the country there to the top 
of the cane—in many places as high as 
twenty feet. While I leaned against my 
horse and ate an apple, listening to the 























dogs, who had gone almost out of hear- 
ing, the boys had gone on, and when the 
dogs turned and started back toward the 
southwest, the Doctor and Archdale 
were out of sight. I jumped my horse 
and started after them and in the direc- 
tion to head off the dogs, if they ran 
that far. From the time that Buck 
opened there had not been a break in the 
musie and the dogs were running like 
a house afire —the slow hounds being 
away behind. On they came faster and 
faster and their barking more furious— 
the Airedales all opening —and down 
into the middle of a big canebrake, 
where old Abe began letting out his 
fighting growl and Prince and Bulger 
their sharp staccato barks, and the 
hounds their long-drawn howls, and I 
knew a fight was on. Just then the Doc- 
tor came in back of me and asked where 
Billy was, and I told him I did not 
know—that I had not seen him since 
they left together, but that the Aire- 
dales were fighting something and they 
surely had a bear. He agreed with me, 
and started on to find Archdale, while 
I went to the right, the direction from 
whence he had come, and riding into the 
eane as far as I could get at the point 
nearest ‘the big noise, tied my horse and 
started toward the scrap. When within 
about seventy-five yards of the dogs, 
three shots rang out in quick succession, 
a heavy body fell and pandemonium 
reigned for a short time, gradually ceas- 
ing as the dogs found that the bear was 
dead. Letting out another notch, I hur- 
ried on and found Archdale there pos- 
ing with his foot on a fine, fat bear, and 
a smile that looked like it would never 
come off—the dogs lying around him 
resting. Upon inquiry he pointed to a 
place on the side of a big ash tree as 
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being the location of the bear when he 
shot, declaring that he thought to kill 
her at the first shot, but missed, and 
had to do quick work with the other two 


shots to finish her. By this time Doctor 
Rivers came in, and after explaining 
how the bear was up the tree when he 
got there, and that the dogs had fought 
it not more than ten minutes before it 
climbed, he announced that the Doctor 
and myself were a couple of d—n fools, 
and that we had maliciously slandered 
our dogs to him; that they were the best 
pack of bear dogs that had been in those 
bottoms for fifteen years, and that the 
reason we had failed to kill bear before, 
was simply because we had not run 
across one’s trail before. When we 
threw up to him about the race we had 
Saturday and told him that they ran it 
just like a bear and quit, he asked where 
they quit, and when told that it was 
right at Gosley Bayou, he informed us 
that we were worse than he had thought, 
because we did not know that it was an 
otter they were running, which took to 
the water on them at that place; that he 
knew a pack of bear dogs when he saw 
one, and that those dogs would have 
stayed with that tree all day and prob- 
ably all night without anybody inter- 
fering, and that they even tried to climb 
the tree, making a pretty good stagger 
at it, too. Furthermore, he informed us 
that this was the first bear he had known 
to climb in those bottoms for fifteen 
years. 

We of course felt more confidence in 
our dogs after this, and cutting a trail 
through the cane, brought in old Gray, 
my riding horse, and loaded the bear be- 
hind the saddle, having removed the long 
intestine and fed it to the dogs. Arriv- 
ing at camp about 2:30 in the afternoon, 
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the Doctor took a shot at us with the 
kodak, one of which I ineclose, showing 
Archdale and our first bear. 

Billy was so pleased over his success 
that he decided that he was our mascot, 
and sending word out home by some vis- 
itors at the camp, arranged to remain 
with us and go out again the next day. 

Next day we went back upon Jessie 
at the Tinsley Mounds, and about 2 
0’clock in the afternoon the dogs opened 
all at once and in a few minutes a fight 


began. We could hear a dog ery out oe- 


to move his head and use his teeth, and 
struggling to shake his right arm loose. 
A small Airedale and a hound had him 
by the right arm, and the hound let 
loose and got a slap, but the little Aire- 
dale swung on and in a moment another 
dog and the hound took hold again. 
King’s white spotted half bull dog took 
hold of the bear’s other ear, and when 
all holds were set, Abe let go behind, 
slipped around to the bear’s head, 
jammed the point of his left shoulder 
against the point of the bear’s left shoul- 














I WALKED. 


decided that we had 
struck a big one, and that our pack 
would be cleaned out if we did not get 
in to them immediately. So we hurried 
into the cane and arriving on the seene 
of combat found the bear—a small one 
that would weigh about 140 pounds— 
stretched flat on his back on the ground 
with ‘‘Bully’’ holding him by one ear, 
Abe and half a dozen more holding him 
at the other extremity, three dogs fast- 
ened to his left arm, and two to his 
right, and the bear growling and trying 


easionally, and 


der and fixed his long sharp teeth into 
the bear’s throat—King’s brindle half 
bull bitch following suit from the other 
side, but without the caution displayed 
by the Airedale to protect herself from 
the bear’s claws had he been able to get 
his right arm free. Seeing that all was 
up with this bear and desiring to bleed 
him, a quick knife thrust to the heart 
caused the blood to spurt and made a 
diversion for the dogs, who were per- 
suaded to let go and all of whom wanted 
a taste of that blood, resulting in two 



























or three fights which we had consider- 


able trouble in quelling. Loading this 
bear on behind Mr. Robertson’s saddle, 
he carried him into camp, arriving too 
late to take a picture, and immediately 
skinning him. We found his skin full of 
holes and his flesh so badly chewed and 
cut up that we decided he was only fit 
for dog food, and accordingly fed them 
all a good meal of the raw meat. 

Billy had to leave us, but King and 
his nephew, Lawrence Wade, and Berry 
Nally joined us and we hunted the bal- 
ance of the week faithfully without find- 
ing a bear trail warm enough for the 
dogs to run. During this week Dr. Riv- 
ers killed a nice young spike buck in- 
cidentally to his bear hunting, Robert- 
son killed an eight pointer, Shockey 
killed three deer without moving out of 
his tracks, and with a wild turkey killed 
by Robertson and many squirrels sup- 
plied by various members of the party, 
we had our meat house full of game. 

On Saturday Doctor Rivers, who was 
not at all well, and his son Tom and 
Doctor Webb, left camp for home, and 
Nally went out of the bottoms to his 
home, promising to return in a day or 
two, but got busy with his cotton and 
failed to get back at all. On the following 
Monday we decided to go down across 
Caney Bayou and see if we could not 
find a bear over there, having found some 
sign that looked fresh the day before. So 
after our arrival, King, Wade and Rob- 
ertson, taking one of the dogs and leav- 
ing me with the rest, they being all 
coupled, started out to prospect for sign. 
Hearing their dog barking, I cut the 
others loose and started to them, meet- 
ing them on their way back after their 
horses. Coupling the dogs again, Wade 
went back with me after the horses, leav- 
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ing the dogs in eare of Robertson and 
King, and upon our return to them it 
began to rain. However, we each had 
tied to the saddle one of the old-fash- 
ioned rubber coats, made to ride in, and 
to keep the water out, and we did not 
get wet. Going back to where they had 
seen the fresh sign, the dogs all opened 
up when within fifty yards of the ‘track 
and angling toward the point in the 
cane where the bear had entered, show- 
ing that they go a stronger scent from 
the cane than from the ground itself. 
Twenty-five dogs opened all at once and 
made sweet music to our ears. Down 
through the brake they went and into 
another connecting with it on the south- 
west, and back we went around the first 
brake to where the dogs were. King and 
Wade tied their horses and went into the 
eane toward the barking dogs, while | 
went farther down to head the bear off 
if he broke loose from the dogs and came 
on, while Mr. Robertson, who was not 
well and should not have been out at all, 
sat on his horse at the edge of the cane 
and waited. Soon I heard a shot, and in 
a moment three or four more in quick 
suceession, and making my way through 
the cane to where the shots were fired, 
found King and Wade sitting on the 
ground with a bear that would weigh 
175 pounds lying dead in the middle of 
a circle about ten feet in diameter made 
as clean as a floor by the bear and dogs 
during the fight. Inquiry elicited the 
fact that this bear had been shot by 
Wade, who pushed his rifle against its 
heart, and that he had been stretched by 
the dogs flat on his back in much the 
same manner as the other one, though 
he had hurt several of the dogs rather 
severely before they got him ‘‘hors de 
combat,’’ the bulldogs especially having 
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some bad cuts about their heads and 
necks. Avain removing the long intes- 
tine and feeding the same to the dogs, we 
loaded this bear behind Robertson’s sad- 
dle and hot-footed it for camp, about 
seven miles away, arriving in the rain 
about dark. This bear was cut up con- 
siderably, but not so bad as the second 
one killed, and after trimming him up 
and giving the dogs a good meal off of 
these trimmings and the entrails, we 
saved the balance of the meat. 

Next day we laid up and allowed the 
dogs to rest, still hunting deer, but on 
Wednesday morning early we started 
after bear again, going this time toward 
the northwest and the Tinsley Mound. 
This mound is a peculiar elevation, about 
an acre in extent, evidently made by 
man, but whether by the Indians or 
white men, no one seems to know, and 
was evidently made asa protection from 
the high waters. It is now densely cov- 
ered by heavy blue-black cane and con- 
nects with a number of brakes running 
toward the northeast and southwest. 
Following the old ‘‘sixty-five’’ road to 
a draw leading off to the left, we turned 
off, and in a few minutes Buck and Hale 
opened in a heavy brake in front. Fol- 
lowing along the edge of this cane, I de- 
cided to ride through and see what they 
were trailing, while King and Wade 
went on up toward a trail that had been 
eut through by some surveyors a short 
time before. Finding the cane too big 
and thick for old Gray, I backed out 
and followed the other boys, overtaking 
them at the beginning of the trail 


through this brake and we spurred up 
our horses to see what was going on. As 
Buck and Hale crossed the trail in front 
of us, the other dogs began to take no- 
tice, and when they started to running 


logs, King declared it was sure enough 
a bear. They then turned and started 
back toward the southwest and into a 
heavy ecanebrake, and upon reaching 
about the middle of this the whole pack 
opened and were off like a shot. This 
indicated to us that they had made the 
jump and we were off after them as fast 
as our horses could run through the 
thick, viney woods. About two hundred 
yards from the start we were halted by 
a canebrake across our path, and seeing 
no chance to get around without going 
back, we decided to ‘‘ride the cane’’ and 
spurred right across it, Buck jumping 
the horses when they got tied up, and 
stopping for nothing. After a hundred 
yards’ struggle we came out on the other 
side and stopped to listen for the dogs. 
Not a sound from them could we hear. 
It seemed that the earth had opened up 
and swallowed them and then closed 
over again. But fortune favored us. 
We had old ‘‘Poor Boy,’’ a hound, ‘‘no- 
body knows how old,’’ who, while too 
slow to catch eold even, would follow the 
trail true, and who had learned that if 
he stayed with the pack at the end it 
meant fresh meat for him. He and an- 
other hound nearly as old and fully as 
slow came out of this brake just behind 
us, and all we had to do was just to play 
along after them and they would lead 
us to our quarry. . After going about 
two miles in a nearly straight line from 
one canebrake into another—we rode 
along the sides next to the open timber— 
we heard the pack raising an awful row, 
all barking treed at once, fully twenty 
of them. Slipping out into the cane to 
where they were, we noticed some of 
them trying to climb a big oak tree, and 
looking up saw, on the body of the tree, 
about thirty feet from the ground, with 
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his left arm over a limb, and looking 
over his shoulder down at the dogs, one 
of the biggest black bears we had ever 
seen. To cripple this bear and have him 
fall among the dogs would have meant 
death to many of our best ones, so it 
appeared necessary to shoot him in a 
vital place. Aiming at the butt of his 
ear, to save his skull for mounting, at 
the crack of the gun, instead of falling 
as expected, he said ‘‘whoof’’ and start- 
ed up the tree, when too well-directed 
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walk to camp and lead the horse, the 
bear alone being all he wanted to carry. 
As it was, the béar hung out so far on 
each side of the horse that much care 
had to be exercised to prevent one end 
or the other from catching on trees or 
saplings. After a tramp of about four 
miles, we arrived at camp and had our 
pictures taken, showing the bear across 
the saddle of old Gray—King and Wade 
on the left and Robertson and myself 
on the right. This bear measured seven 
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shots at his back riddled his heart and 
brought him to the earth, where he lay 
without a single struggle. Even before 
he hit the ground the dogs were on him, 
and how they did wool him! To lighten 
the carcass we disemboweled him, feed- 
ing the entrails to the dogs, and sewing 
him up again with heavy cord. Leading 
in old Gray we put him beside a log, 
and after a hard lift succeeded in get- 
ting the bear in the saddle and roped 
him on—making it necessary for me to 


and one-half feet from tip to tip, and 
was three feet, exactly, around the neck. 
The skin of this bear fell to my lot, and 
mounted in rug form it now graces the 
floor of my home. Another small bear 
skin, whose fur was soft and long, I 
had made into a muff for my wife, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that she is 
very proud of it. 

The skin of the big bear was fully a 
quarter of an inch thick, but carries, 
even after being tanned, a mark about 
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six inches long in the flank made by the 
tusk of our big Airedale, ‘‘ Abe.”’’ 

Mr. Elder, mentioned above, promised 
Robertson during his visit at their camp 
near Beard’s Landing, that he would 
come and hunt with us a while before he 
broke camp, and bring some of his best 
On Thursday Mr. Hick’s son, 
Nick, came into camp with Elder’s ne- 
gro and ten of his best dogs, bringing a 
letter from Elder asking that we couple 
our dogs and allow his two old half- 
bloodhounds, Henry and Mag, to find 
the bear trail and run it till it was 
warm, before turning the rest of the 
dogs loose. On Saturday we went over 
about the place we started the big bear, 
and while the negro, who said his name 
was ‘‘Colonel,’’ and King went on ahead 
with Elder’s dogs, the rest of us stayed 
behind. Soon old Mag opened and then 
Henry, but they had opened a time or 
two before and the trail seemed very 
eold. However, the negro and King 
finally cut all their dogs loose and said 
they yelled at us to do the same, but 
we failed to hear them and followed on 
slowly until after going about a mile we 
decided that there was something doing 
down ahead and uncoupled our dogs. 
Immediately Buck and Hale opened, and 
the whole pack joined in, and away they 
went like a streak, going back the way 
we came and out of hearing in a few 
moments. We followed as fast as we 
could through the brush and vines and 
cane, and soon heard the dogs coming 
back again—then a couple of shots and 
two long blows on King’s horn which 
told the story of another bear bagged. 
Answering the call, we went to him and 
found that this bear had also climbed 
and that when shot it was lying flat 
on its back on a limb some fifty or sixty 


dogs. 


feet from the ground with its feet stick- 
ing into the air. Elder’s pack consisted 
of three half-Airedales and the balance 
foxhounds, and one of his Airedales and 
a foxhound bitch of ours that had not 
been coupled (she had been lost for a 
day or two and we met her coming back 
to camp) were the leaders in this race, 
but most of our dogs outran and over- 
took the rest of Elder’s pack and beat 
them to the bear. It was too late to get 
a picture of this bear, and in compliance 
with our rule we skinned him that night 
and stretched the hide, not leaving for 
tomorrow what we can do that day. 

Mr. Gratz, of St. Louis, Mo., had ‘tied 
up his yacht over 6n White River, about 
ten miles from our camp, and his party, 
consisting of five members and two 
guides, were hunting out toward us. 
Meeting them on the Friday before, we 
had invited them to hunt with us. 
Mr. Gratz had bought a couple of 
‘‘ouaranteed’’ bear dogs from a kennel 
in Kentucky, but like the half-blood- 
hound: and -half-foxhound bitch I had 
brought along, they preferred to run 
deer, and as Mr. Hubert S. Sparks, of 
London, England, had made the trip 
with the hope of killing a bear, we ar- 
ranged to meet them with our pack at 
Caney Bayou the following Monday 
morning and work out the country be- 
tween Caney and Middle Bayou, hoping 
very much to get up a bear. Bright and 
early on Monday morning we started, 
and met three of Mr. Gratz’s party 4% 
per appointment, accompanied by a 
guide, at Gum Point, and crossing Caney 
worked across to Middle and back again, 
finding lots of sign, and while old Mag 
and Henry did considerable barking and 
eold-trailing, they got nothing up, and 
we did not turn the balance of the pack 
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loose —-ecoming home late that evening 
very much disappointed. 

Our friends stayed with us that night, 
and again the next morning we started 
out after bear, going in the opposite di- 
Near the 
place where we started the big bear, old 


rection toward Jessie Slough. 


Henry and Mag opened and started 
We fol- 
In the 
soft places the tracks left showed this 
to be a big bear, and we followed after 
these two old dogs till about 1 o’clock 
that day, when the trail played out on 
them and they could run it no more. In 
the meantime, Colonel thought the trail 
was warm enough for the rest of his 
dogs to run, and let them loose, and in 
a few moments they were in full ery 
after a deer. Swinging around we made 
a half cirele to the left, back beyond the 
starting point, and old Mag and Henry 


trailing toward the northeast. 
lowed with our dogs coupled. 


barked again, but did not get anything 
started and soon quit. Every time they 
opened, our hopes would begin to soar, 
and when they quit our hearts would 
drop into our shoes. Following along 
about 300 yards behind the negro, who 
had all of Elder’s dogs, we came to a 
trail eut through the woods and leading 
out to Sandy Bayou, along which bayou 
it was necessary for the Gratz party to 
go to camp. Here their guide became 
very uneasy and insisted that they take 
this trail for camp, and in spite of our 
most earnest persuasion and the promise 
to eut our strike dogs loose in a short 
time, if Henry and Mag failed to start 
something, the guide prevailed and car- 
ried his party off toward camp — they 
declaring they would come back in a day 
or two and stay with us till we got a 
bear. Immediately after they left, we 
came to a path made by bears going and 
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returning from the cane to the open 
timber, and Buck and Hale seemed to 
smell something and started along it to- 
ward the open woods. After going some 


ten steps in this way, they wheeled 
around and came back with their noses 
to the trail. I suggested to Mr. Robert- 
son, who was off his horse and standing 
by the side of the trail watching the 
As they 


eame by him he reached down and un- 


dogs, that he unecouple them. 


buekled the straps around their necks 
(we never turned them loose with a col- 
lar on when after bear) and into the eane 
they went like a shot. In ten minutes 
or less they opened out in the brake and 
running in the direction of ‘‘Colonel’’ 
on the other side of the eane (he had 
passed along in front of us some ‘mo- 
and out the 
Thinking they were after a deer 


ments before) into open 
woods. 
he began to eall and seold and blow his 
horn to eall them off the trail, and in 
following them, old Henry opened, and 
a little farther along ‘‘Colonel’’ found 
the and that it 


enough bear. He then began uncoupling 


track saw was sure 
his other dogs and called to us to do like- 
the 
matter he claimed to have succeeded in 
getting Buck and Hale to stop, and while 
Hale, who was always more timid than his 
brother and more amenable to discipline, 
no doubt did stop, Buck did not stop. 
To him the smell of a bear trail meant 
fresh meat—and he was always hungry 
—and when he struck the trail of a bear 
nothing short of a bullet would stop him, 
as we had seen demonstrated when he 
struck such a trail one evening about 
dark and we tried to beat him off. The 
Elder dogs were fully 300 yards ahead 
of us, but when the bear was. killed, 
about an hour and a half later, only six 


wise. Afterward, when discussing 
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dogs were there, and one of them, a half 
Airedale called Big Shag, was his, the 
rest being our dogs, all of whom except 
Buck being among the last to be un- 
coupled. In the **Abe’’ and 
‘*Claney Bess,’’ two of the older Aire- 
dales, took the lead in a short time away 


race 


from them all, even outstripping Buck, 


and he ran so fast, as reported by some 
of our party who saw him cross an open- 
ing between two canebrakes, that he 
looked like a black streak. In describ- 
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of him, but Buck was watching and be- 
fore he could get up, grabbed him by the 
ham and threw him flat on his back on 
the ground. Simultaneously all five of 
the others took hold, but were too few in 
number to string him, which they would 
have done with half a dozen more dogs 
to help. It was an awful fight for a mo- 
ment, the little Airedale bitch, ‘‘Clancy 
Bess,’’ getting four gashes cut in 
her belly and a bad bite in the side. She 
hated a bear and always fought one so 
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BREAKING CAMP. 


ing it they said that it took all three of 
them to count him—one to say ‘‘ Here he 
comes,’’ another to say ‘‘ There he goes,’’ 
and another to say ‘‘He’s gone.’’ We 
surrounded this bear in a canebrake and 
Wade and Rainey left their horses and 
ran down a trail cut through it in time 
to see a fight. In describing it they said 
the bear appeared to be ‘‘all in,’’ and 
the six dogs were crowding him close. 
He made a feint as if to charge them, 
and when they jumped back he turned 
and started to climb onto a log in front 


close that in a hound or ordinary dog, it 

would have resulted disastrously long 
before; but she is as quick as greased 
lightning and always before had been 
able to slip out of harm, and would this 
time had not one of the other dogs got in 
her way. She is a granddaughter of 
Colne Asia, and also of Waterside Wiz- 
ard, and her sire and dam are bear dogs, 
and blood in her ease certainly tells. 
She has a nose like a hound and at eight 
months of age worked on bear like a vet- 
eran. She is under size, but no better 
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bear dog for her weight lives, in our 
judgment. After the fight and he was 
able to get on his feet again, he started 
over the log and was shot through the 
heart by Wade, and the chase ended. 
For the next hour dogs kept coming in, 
one and two at a time, showing that the 
pack were all bear dogs, but to hunt bear 
successfully in the heavy cane, which is 
full of vines, green briers and other ob- 
structions of this nature, requires a pack 
of dogs that not only have speed, but 
they must have a total disregard for 
briers and everything else. This is where 
the Airedales shine over the hounds. The 
hounds in nearly every case, when they 
run into a green brier, back up and go 
around, while the Airedale in nearly 
every case goes right on through. All 
our Airedales were skinned from head 
to heel from the vines and saw briers— 
and Abe worst of all. Every morning 
around his eyes and on his shoulder and 
flanks would be formed seabs, and in a 
couple of hours they would be perfectly 
raw. There was no way to avoid this, 
as. he went through a canebrake, even 
when hunting, like a passenger locomo- 
tive. 

This bear ran farther and longer 
than any that we had yet started, and no 
doubt had a half-hour or more start on 
the dogs, and if we had relied alone on 
the hounds the chances are we would not 
have gotten him. My experience hunting 
in the canebrakes has caused me to re- 
gard an ideal pack of dogs for this work 
to consist of ten to fifteen good husky 
Airedales and two or three hounds—one 
of whom must be old and slow and a 
true runner of the trail. It is only ocea- 
sionally that an Airedale will bark on 
trail until it gets quite warm, and the 
hound is needed to make a noise, so that 


the other dogs will get into the race. 
The slow hound is needed to lead the 
party to the treed bear, because ten or 
fifteen Airedales will make any bear, 
that knows how to climb and has the op- 
portunity, take a tree. A peculiar thing 
about them is that they know instinct- 
ively how to fight a bear, and it is sel- 
dom that they get hurt, and rarely fa- 
tally. 
stand an awful mauling without a whim- 


But in a pinch they ean and will 


That Robertson and Gratz have a 
good opinion of the Airedale 
denced by the fact that I have just fin- 
ished the purchase for them of six Aire- 


per. 
is eVvi- 


dales who will average three years of 
age, for use in the canebrakes this fall 
after bear. 

But getting back to my story: We 
got no picture of this last bear because 
it was too dark when we got into camp, 
where the kodak was left, and as we had 
plenty of meat we were rather liberal in 
trimming up this bear’s eareass for the 
meat house, so as to give the dogs all a 
good taste of raw meat. Next day ‘‘ Colo- 
nel’’ left with his dogs, Mr. Elder find- 
ing that on account of some unexpected 
business matters coming up, he could not 
join us. Mr. Gratz and his party left in 
their yacht and went down on Scrub 
Grass. We rested for a day and then 
started out again after one more bear 
before breaking camp—Mr. Robertson 
devoting most of his time in an effort to 
get a deer with a big head of horns. 
After hunting faithfully for three or 
four days for bear, we laid the dogs up 
for a rest and, taking some of the oldest 
and slowest dogs out, I made a drive for 
the standers. Immediately after taking 
them to the starting point and turning 
them loose the dogs struck a deer trail 
and followed it southwest right through 
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the center of the standers and about a 
mile further on they jumped him. I rode 
after them with the intention of beating 
them off and bringing them back and 
making a second drive, not thinking that 
by use of just ordinary judgment and 
knowledge of the habits of deer I might 
kill him myself. So riding pell-mell after 
them in my hurry to get them back, I 
rounded an angle of the cane along 
which I was riding and saw, about a 
hundred and fifty yards in front of me, 
the biggest buck deer I ever saw. He 
was as big as a yearling colt and had 
horns that laid flat on his neck and 
seemed to be two feet in length, with the 
prongs standing upward and sloping 
back. I stopped my horse and went 
after my rifle, but he saw me as soon as 
I did him, and by the time I got my gun 
out of the case and put a cartridge in 
the barrel, he was hot-footing it back 
south, through the timber. I shot from 
my horse and he went right on. After 
getting a view of that head of horns I 
forgot about taking the dogs back and 
started to ride after that deer, but the 
whistle of that .35 automatic ball no 
doubt sounded to him like ‘‘bad medi- 
eine,’’ and he ‘‘ went yander.”’ 

We hunted hard for both deer and 
bear during the rest of our stay, but 
found no more bear, and Robertson was 
unable to connect with a deer. Desiring 
to get home in time to spend Christmas 
with our families, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber we moved out of the bottoms to Mr. 
Hicks’ place, and the next day packed 
our tents and heavy camping material 


and put it away, giving the dogs a good 
doping with mange cure that evening. 
Karly the next morning we erated all 
our best dogs and took them and the rest 
of our traps as baggage over the Iron 
Mountain from Poplar Grove to Helena, 


and loaded on the boat there that even- 
ing for Memphis, where we arrived Sun- 
day evening in time to have our baggage 
transferred to the Illinois Central depot. 
Being unable to buy a ticket home from 
the agent of this road at schedule rates, 
or to have my baggage checked home (al- 
though I had no trouble getting a ticket 
down there), we transferred to the L. & 
N., and were there treated just like white 
folks, buying our tickets and checking 
our baggage, dogs and all, and leaving 
them in a comfortable place for the 
night. Next morning early we left Mem- 
phis in a snowstorm and, arriving at 
Paducah that afternoon, I again trans- 
ferred the dogs and my baggage to the 
Illinois Central railroad, where the 
treatment received from their agent was 
in marked contrast with that accorded 
us at Memphis. Leaving Paducah that 
evening, I arrived home on the evening 
of the 24th of December, having been 
away since November 9th. During this 
time I had been in the saddle thirty-eight 
days, riding from ten to forty miles each 
day. I had fallen from a little over 200 
pounds to 185. The stomach muscles, 
which had begun to relax, were as tight 
as a drum, and I was at least six inches 
smaller around the waist. We ate, usu- 
ally, but two meals a day, morning and 
night, but the amount put away each 
time was astonishing. Every muscle of 
my body was hard and I felt perfectly 
fit. 

This story is principally a story of the 
work of the dogs, but let it be kept in 
mind that without the dogs there would 
have been no story at all. 

On this trip, besides the six bear, we 
got nine deer, two turkeys, nice hard- 
fleshed black bass whenever we had the 
time and inclination to go to the Chain 


? 


o’ Lakes after them, and squirrels— 
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red, gray and black—without number. 

Soon Old Jack Frost will again come. 
The leaves on the trees will begin to 
turn red and take on a golden sheen, and 
the air to tingle with the first breaths of 
coming winter. Then the red gods will 
begin to call, and as I try to work, the 
smell of the dying leaves and moldy 
earth will come to my nostrils, a picture 
of the scene at camp, and the woods and 
brakes and bayous will flash over my 
mental vision, and men on horses after 
dogs in full ery will appear, and I shall 
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wake out of my unconscious reverie to 
find that I am restless and cannot work. 
And then I shall close my musty books 
and put them on their shelves, pigeon- 
hole all pleadings and unfinished briefs, 
close my office doors and slip away ,to 
spend a month close to the bosom of 
mother nature, and to forget all my own 
and other people’s troubles for a while, 
till nature takes away that mentally 
tired feeling that comes to all who work 
too long and think too much without 
play. 








Photo by F. J. Francis 
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No. 21—<7Merry Christmas 


Christmas is the oldest religious celebra- 
tion known to the people who live north of 
the equator. The people south of the line 
have the same holiday—holy day—but cele- 
brate it just six months later than we north- 
erners do. The reason is that Christmas is 
not only a pagan but even a prehistoric holy- 
day in honor of the “Turn of the Sun,” or 
the Solstice, an unnecessary Latin 
meaning exactly the same thing. 

The church celebration of Christmas is 
only of yesterday, as the church chose the 
universal feast day of the northern races 
for “Christ’s Mass,” hence our common 
name today for the Solstice. No one, not 
even the various churches of mankind, claim 
to know when Christ was born, and at one 
time or another in the past nineteen cen- 
turies every day in the year has been Ccele- 
brated as his birthday. Church and scien- 
tific history now practically agree that 
Christ was born about 3 or 4 B. C., but on 
what day no writer claims to know. The 
modern idea of regarding Christmas as 
Christ’s birthday is a custom of recent date, 
and is acknowledged to be only a custom, 
even by the strictest of church historians. 

Rome, Greece, Egypt, and behind these 
every race and nation and religion back 
into the dimness, and then into the dark- 
ness, of history, all celebrated what is now 
our Christmas, simply because it was the 
time when the “sun turned.” That is, the 
sun stopped going farther and farther 
south, with the colder and colder days get- 
ting shorter and shorter, and began to 
come north again with longer and warmer 
days. Our modern Christmas was the great 





term 


day of the sun worshippers, and when other 
forms of worship replaced sun worship, the 


custom 
50 


of celebrating continued just the 


but under various different names, 
depending on the race and language. 

So much, hurriedly here, for the history 
of Christmas. New Years is exactly the 
same celebration. We to-day have the two 
holidays because it seems impossible to 
agree on an universal calendar, and practi- 
cally all old dates are disputed. Russia, 
for instance, uses a calendar nearly two 
weeks behind the European and American 
system of date recording. In fact, the scien- 
tifically correct day to celebrate both 
Christmas and New Year is either on the 
22nd or the 23rd of December, the shortest 
day of the year. But just which is the 
shortest of these two days depends largely 
on how certain spider-web lines are read by 
different star gazers. Between the north- 
ern and southern hemisphere there is about 
six months difference in the correct time 
for the celebration of the turn of the sun, 
and because of various calendars, in each 
hemisphere there is a dispute of several 
weeks as to the correct date. We Ameri- 
can-Europeans, except the Russians, com- 
promise on two celebrations, neither on a 
correct date. But it matters little, just so 
we have the right spirit; we do the best we 
can, all things considered. 

There are in all four universal feast, holy, 
or holidays. Christmas-New Years, Easter, 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, we Amer- 
icans call them. Other nations have the 
same four days, on slightly different dates, 
but the original object was all the same. 
Christmas is the beginning of the year, 
Easter is the celebration of the planting, 
Fourth of July is the joy-day for the longest 
day in the year, and Thanksgiving is the 
“thanks giving” for a good harvest. Scien- 
tifically figured, these holidays are each 


same, 
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just a quarter of the way around the circle 
of the year, but local customs in each nation 
change the dates somewhat, as with the 
Fourth in our American case. The 22-23 of 
June—the opposite of Christmas-New Year 
—is the correct date for the Fourth. 

Now for some of our holiday customs. 
Have you ever wondered why Santa Claus 
came down the chimney, but never out of a 
stove door? Or why you hung up green 
boughs, or red berries‘ Or why you could 
kiss a pretty girl under the mistletoe? It 
would fill many a copy of this magazine 
even to outline all these customs in va- 
rious places and give the reasons for them, 
but we will condense things here and speak 
of only a few of them. 

Long ago when men finished the harvest 
they left one bit of grain standing, and the 
reapers threw their sickles at it. This bit 
of grain was called “the neck of the har- 
vest,” and the man who cut it was said to 
have “got it in the neck.” This so-called 
slang is older than the English tongue, and 
when used with understan.uing, better Eng- 
lish was never spoke (not “spoken” in this 
case, thank you). Now this man was treated 
as a god from our Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas. On Christmas night his throat was 
cut during the wild riot, and often his blood 
was drunk and even his body eaten. The 
Christian church has reduced this bloody 
custom to mere red berries and red ribbons 
on the wall, and the unbridled drunken de- 
bauch -to just kissing the girl under the 
mistletoe. In former times the Christmas 
festival was some celebration, but then our 
forefathers in those times dressed in bull 
hides or lion skins, went half naked in win- 
ter, and had to have everything pretty 
strong to get much fun out of it. 

They believed that the sun was their one 
god, and that if he were not properly treated 
that he would not come back, but that the 
world would get dark and cold, and things 
would resemble the North Pole in general, 
much to said forefathers’ discomfort. They 
also believed that the spirit of the sun en- 
tered into the oak log, and that is where we 
get the Yule log, something known in Eng- 
land but practically forgotten in America. 
Granddad also thought that the life of the 
oak tree was in the mistletoe, hence our 
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He decorated his 
cave or hut with mistletoe when he went on 
his grand throat-cutting drunk, but to-day 
we only kiss nice girls under it. 

The cold he symbelized in Santa Claus, as 
we call the jolly little fat man, and so had 
him dwell in the North, because things get 


use of that vine to-day. 


colder the farther north one goes. That is 
why Santa drives reindeer instead of other 
animals. Now when you sit by the open 
fireplace watching to catch Santa Claus you 
naturally keep up the fire, hence no cold— 
i. e., Santa Claus—can come down the chim- 
ney, hence you never see Santa Claus. 
When every one goes to sleep, the fire dies 
down, Santa Claus—the cold—comes down 
the chimney—-and you know the rest! 

We exchange gifts on Christmas because 
till the sun turned every man hoarded every 
bit of grub he had. When the sun did turn 
and granddad knew that in a few weeks he 
would have warmer weather, plenty of game 
and all that, then he was willing to help 
out his poorer relations, hence our universal 
gift giving of to-day. Some even call it the 
“Christmas graft,’ but that is another story, 
of course. 

On Thanksgiving we have heap big eats 
to lay on fat for the winter, and use up food 
that otherwise would soon go to waste. 
Christmas we fill up again, because as more 
food is coming what is the use of pinching 
ourselves any longer! Every nation has its 
fasting time between Christmas and Easter, 
and that originated in the lean weeks dur- 
ing the last part of the winter. 

Then Easter, as we call the day, is a 
general blossoming out. Its symbol is the 
egg and the rabbit, and we fix the day by 
the moon, because the egg and the rabbit 
and the moon are most excellent symbols 
of reproduction, of everything coming up 
from the ground and from Nature. Every- 
thing is lovely! in the exact meaning of the 
term. The Christians celebrate the resur- 
rection of their founder on Easter, but the 
day was celebrated as a general day of res- 
urrection of all things practically all over 
the northern hemisphere long before there 
was even a partly civilized man on earth. 
For instance, the Indians have celebrated 
the four holidays of mankind, the Spring, 
Summer, Fall and Winter festivals, for cen- 
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turies before the white man ever dreamed 
of America. Of course, south of the equator 
they have the selfsame four festivals, but 
just reversed. All four come out of sun 
worship the world over. 

But the chiet characteristic of the mid- 
winter festival—Christmas-New Years—is 
that it is a day of truce and good feeling 
the world over. Of the four feast days this 
feeling of brotherhood is confined to Christ- 
mas. It was the one day when warring 
tribes forbore to kill, and even met on a 
peaceful basis. This custom originated in 
the feeling that all mankind had on that day 
to combine their efforts to prevent their 
sun-god from leaving them forever. Then 
when they were sure of the sun for another 
year, why they could attend to their own 
lesser affairs, such as planting, hunting and 
war. Christmas is the one day of the year 
given up to universal kindness, in theory 
at least, if not in actual practice. Still to- 
day the hardest grouch of a man melts a 
little at Christmas, even if he is sour iron 
every other day of the year. 

“By different paths but the same end” is 
liberal, open-minded old proverb, 
dating back beyond picture writing. And 
so let it be in regard to Christmas the world 
We hang up the pine, and another in 
far lands the palm, but it is ali with the 
object. As with our savage, half- 
animal fathers of old, who forbore all war 
at this period of universal rejoicing, so let 


a wise, 


over. 


same 


us, who fancy we have risen in the general 
scheme of things above them, do likewise. 

Lest we forget, let all man lay aside their 
weapons and rejoin in the universal feast, 
each in honor of whatever god he will, 
under any prophet he believes in best. Let 
Christians lay aside their internal differ- 
ences—Catholic, Mormon, Protestant, Rus- 
sian, Adventist, Quaker, Christian Scientist 
alike—and remember that this day is 
Christ’s Mass, their one common founder. 

Let Christian, Hindu, Buddist, all relig- 
ions alike, join hands for one day for the 
common good of man. 

Let white, black, brown, red and yellow 
men cease their warfare and meet on com- 
mon ground. Coming nearer home, to you 
and to me, let Capital.and Labor, Anarchist, 
Socialist, Republican, Democrat, Prohibition- 
ist, Brewer, Reformer, Grafter, Religionist, 
Atheist, Aristocrat and Lowly, Rich and 
Poor, Good and Bad, Police and Criminal 
even—let one and all remember the com- 
mon racial custom of our race, centuries 
old, that this is the time of the universal 
truce. Let one and all of us—you and me, 
I mean—at least do as much as did the cave- 
man. Shall a savage beat us in kindliness? 
Let us have peace for a day. With charity 
for all and malice toward none, as far as 
the East is from the West, Peace on earth, 
good will to Man. 

And my personal “Merry Christmas” to 
each one of you who read these lines. 


The Coyote 


Loping along the mesa’s crest, 
Homing among the rocks; 

Wailing adown the gusts of night, 
Striking the stray of the flocks; 

Lonely child of the barren and wild, 
Vagrant and outcast thou— 

Yet call me once more from the haunts of 


men, 


Call to the brakes and call to the fen, 
And hearing, my heart, a-fret e’en now, 
Shall hound me away to the wild again. 


ARTHUR PIERCE VAUGHN. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 


Greeting. 


Brothers of the Angle:—It is with great 
joy that I reach out my hand to you through 
the pages of Outdoor Life. Shake, one and 
all. Now, we are going to jog along together 
for a twelve-month, feeling our way as we 
build up an angling department second to 
none, so it is wise that we tnderstand one 
another at the outset. You, no doubt, are 
more or less acquainted with me, having 
seen my name hitched to angling dope for 
the last eight or ten years, but what you did 
not know is that I have laid away in the 
back chambers of my mind an ideal for an 
angling department, somewhat hazy and 
intangible, it is true, but an ideal which I 
am sure we can work out. Now, you have 
notions as to what an angling department 
should or should not be; here is the place 
for you to express your opinions. Any lover 
of Izaak Walton’s sport will be welcome to 
“The Fireside.” Here you can express your 
ideas and opinions, take issue with some 
brother ‘who has opinions and ideas con- 
trary to yours, come for information re- 
garding matters ichthyic, as well as find 
out about tackle and “where to go.” This 
department is to be just what its name im- 
plies, “The Angler’s Fireside.” To that end 
we ask for bright, breezy letters, recount- 
ing angling experiences, adventures with 
new tackle, questions regarding tackle or 
any matter pertaining to sport with rod and 
reel. Let your letters be short, not over 
200 words as a rule, less would suit our 
present plans better. And say, pass around 
a few pictures now and then, photographs 
you have taken. We do not wish pictures 
of strings of fish; rather send us actual 
fishing scenes, yourself or friend playing a 
big one, preferably the one that did not get 
away, so we will brighten the “Fireside.” 
Sign your name and give postoffice always. 
We hope in a few months to be able to give 
each fellow’s name and address in full, then 
when you seek for some specific informa- 
tion, the brother able to supply you will 








I desire to become acquainted. 


write direct, thus avoiding delays. Remem- 
ber that material for this department must 
be prepared at least two months ahead, so 
it will be at least three months before a 
letter can possibly appear, and as material 
piles up it will take longer and longer, but 
each letter will be numbered and answered 
in turn. Of course questions will be asked 
which can not be answered through the 
“Fireside,” because of a private nature or 
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because of only local interest; such letters 
will be answered personally if postage is 
enclosed. If you desire an immediate an- 
swer, enclose a stamp and reply will go for- 
ward p. d. q. 

Another matter: We desire short articles 
for the Angling Department; not letters 
simply, but articles dealing with matters of 
tackle and its use. Such articles must be 
short: for a time we will limit them to 500 
words, giving preference to those of 300 or 
under, accompanied by a photograph or two. 
You see, we wish to make the Angling De- 
partment, as well as “The Fireside,” bright, 
entertaining and helpful. This is not my 
department, nor yet is it yours; it belongs 
to us. See? I know you are going to pitch 
in and help because you love the streams 
and God’s out-o’doors. I believe by the time 
the streams open next spring we will have 
this work under way, and long before Janu- 
ary rolls ’round again fishermen all over 
this “great country of ours,” as the Fourth 
of July orators say, will be sitting up and 
taking notice of Outdoor Life’s Angling De- 
partment. Look for my personal message 
each month here at the head of “The Fire- 
side,” so will you know how the battle 
wages, and get in close, intimate touch 
with me—the thing I most desire. Now, 
wishing you a Happy New Year, with the 
best of fishing later, I sign myself with a 
great deal of pleasure, O. W. SMITH, 

Angling Editor. 


No. 1—A Book on How to Tie Flies Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me of a book on tying artificial flies, 
and where I can secure the same? X. Y. Z. 

Answer. There are a great many books 
on the subject, the best of which come to 
us from the other side of the water, though 
America has produced some good ones. The 
last chapters in “Salmon and Trout,” a vol- 
ume of the “American Sportsman’s Library,” 
is very good, one of the best. It can be se- 
cured at $2.00, I think. “Guns, Ammunition 
and Tackle,” in the same set, is also good. 
A little booklet, “Artificial Flies and How to 
Tie Them,” by M. A. Shipley, Philadelphia, 
is clear and to the point; price $1.00. Of 
the foreign books perhaps H. McClelland’s 
“How to Tie Flies for Trout and Grayling” 
is as good as any. Can be secured of the 
Fishing Gazette, 19 Adam street, Adelphi, 
Strand, W. C., London, England; price 2s 3d. 
Then I have found Blacker’s “Fly Making, 
Angling and Dying’ very good, but that 
book is out of print and must be secured 
from second-hand dealers. I think I have 
answered your question for this time; per- 
haps some day I will go into the matter of 
fly-tying literature and prepare a list of the 
books dealing with the subject. One other 
matter before I close: I note that you did 
not sign your name. Now, as I mentioned 
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in my little opening preachment, we desire 
full names andaddressesas a rule; of course, 
if for any reason you desire your name with- 
held, we will comply, but we must have your 
proper name and address for our files.— 
O. W. S. 


No. 2—Yellow Perch as “Fly-Fish.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish to 
relate a happening of last summer which 
seems to me somewhat unusual. I was 
spending a week-end at a little lake in Iowa 
where perch fishing is about the only sport 
with rod and reel enjoyed. At the time of 
my visit the most popular and successful 
bait was grasshoppers, of which there was 
an unlimited supply, but notwithstanding 
that fact, one evening I ran out of bait just 
as the perch were biting furiously. My beat- 
man, a somewhat lazy individual, but one 
who understood fish all right, suggested that 

















Perch fishing. 


I cut off the corner of my red bandana and 
try “fly-fishing.” It seemed silly to me, but 
I followed his suggestion just the same. 
Imagine my surprise when I discovered that 
the perch—they were of the ordinary yellow 
or “zebra” sort—rose furiously, though I 
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must confess that not always did I hook 
them. Now, what I desire to know is, will 
perch rise to artificial flies; if so, what 
types, and what sort of rod and reel should 
one use? - Cc. K. CARSON. 


Answer. It is not generally known that 
perch, in fact, almost any fish, will rise to 
flies if properly presented. I have had your 
experience with yellow perch, catching them 
with a bit of red cloth. Of course you would 
expect the fly known as scarlet ibis to prove 
attractive, as do any of the following when 
tied to small hooks: Silver doctor, jungle 
cock, wood duck, etc.; any bright fly will 
attract. If the fish are feeding on the sur- 
face you will have no trouble in hooking 
them if you keep the flies in motion. When 
feeding below the surface you will have to 
sink your flies and manipulate them as in 
bass fishing. A very light split bamboo rod, 
not over three ounces. and light single-action 
click reel I regard as the proper thing. A 
pound trout is a game fish; I speak from 
experience.—O. W. S. 


No. 3—Dagama as a Rod Material. 


Editor Angling Department:—What do 
you think of dagama as a rod material? 
Could I work it with ordinary tools? 


JOHN JACKSON. 


Answer. Personally I have had no experc!- 
ence with dagama, but so good an authority 
as Mr. Perry D. Frazer tells us it is one of 
the best woods for the beginner to experi- 
ment with, because ‘easily worked and ob- 
tained. He says in “Rodmaking for Begin 
ners:” “Dagama comes from Cuba and is 
rather common. The tree grows to a height 
of forty or fifty feet and has few branches. 
As a rule it comes in billets six or seven 
feet long, split from the log, but as these 
are not expensive, the novice who expects 
to make two or three rods can use the best 
part of a billet to advantage. The wood is 
rather white when first split, but exposure 
to the sun turns it pale yellow and it dark- 
ens slightly when made up into rods. It 
resembles lancewood so closely that unl2ss 
pieces of both are placed side by side it is 
difficult to tell which is which. Its grain 
is closer and straighter than that of lance- 
wood, however, and it has none of the pins 
or knots that characterize lancewood and 
make that wood so unsatisfactory to work. 
Dagama is light, stiff and elastic, breaks with 
a long splintering fracture, somewhat like 
hickory, is easy to work with or across the 
grain, and may be highly polished.” In “Fly 
Rods and Fly Tackle,” Mr. H. P. Wells, the 
well-known rod authority, speaks very highly 
of dagama, saying that he did not find it in- 
ferior to greenheart, and much lighter. I 
think you will make no mistake in select- 
ing dagama for your experiments.—O. W. S. 
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No. 4—One Woman’s Way. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am won- 
dering if you would give a mere woman a 
place by your blazing hearth; anyway I am 
going to make the attempt; you can only 
bid me begone—you will not dare throw me 
out. I wish to champion fly fishing for 
women by relating a little experience of 
mine last spring. I live in the Middle West, 
in a state of many trout streams, and per- 
sonally am blessed with a husband who 
loves angling, so from the day of my mar- 
riage on have lived in an atmosphere of 
“rods, reels and traces,” to quote Kipling. 
Not till last spring did I ever attempt to shy 
the fuzzy wuzzy lures, but when a lady liv- 
ing in the next house suggested that we take 





“Glen Flora” lands a good one. 


her benzine buggy and go after the sly deni- 
zens of our brooklets “by our lonesome,” I 
could only accept. So, borrowing one of my 
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husband’s rods—I will not say whether or 
not he knew of the transaction—we set out 
and in due time reached the chosen stream. 
Now, I had many times seen my husband 
trying out his rods on the lawn, so knew 
something of the motion, and I trust you 
will believe me when I say that in less than 
half an hour I was laying a fair line. Of 
course I did not hook many fish, though I 
soon had them rising, yet I did take three 
good trout, and enclose you my picture 
reeling in the last capture. I used a scarlet 
ibis fly; it was so pretty, and it seemed to 
do the business all right. When I confessed 
to my husband, he muttered something 
about a “fool for luck.” But never mind, 
that day I learned to cast, and now have a 
complete outfit for myself, and if you desire 
may tell you about that rig sometime in the 
future. “GLEN FLORA.” 


We welcome “Glen Flora” to our Fireside, 
and I am sure I am voicing the wish of my 
readers when I invite her back again. This 
fire was kindled for lovers of the gentle 
art, old and young, male and female. Come. 
The above is an illustration of the sort of 
ietters we desire.—O. W. S. 
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No. 5—Lancewood and Split Bamboo Com- 
pared. 


Editor Angling Department:—Which do 
you prefer in fly-rod matenial, lancewood or 
split bamboo? Cc. J. FELPS. 


Answer. To my mind there is no question 
but that split bamboo is by all odds the best 
material, still I presume, in the cheaper 
grades, the solid wood would prove the most 
serviceable. A cheap, poorly made split 
bamboo is a delusion and a snare, but a 
good hand-made tool is a joy forever. To 
get a real good rod you must pay in the 
neighborhood of $15.00, and from that up 
to $35.00 or so. Now I do not mean to say 
that there are no good rods sold for less, 
but I do not believe that a hand-made arti- 
cle worth the name can be secured much 
under that figure. I know of one firm that 
puts out a little rod for mountain stream 
fishing, machine-made, of course,, which 
sells for $4.00 and $5.00, and it is a dandy, 
sure enough. Still I think I will stand by 
my first assertion: in the cheaper grades, 
solid wood; more expensive, split bamboo 
every time.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 1.—Introduction. 


Now that the summer has waned and fall 
flowers, multi-colored wild asters and aurous 
goldenrod are buried under a spread of the 
“beautiful,” it is well for us to take stock 
of the season’s increment of trout lore. 
There is no fish so whimsical and notional 
as the speckled trout, though, parenthetic- 
ally, he is no trout at 
all, but a char, a little 














TROUT AN matter which our Eng- 
ry a lish cousins continually 
RIDDLE. force home upon _ us. 

However, trout or char, 
Salmo fontinalis, “living in springs,” for- 
ever will remain an unsolved riddle. Yes, 


“an unsolved riddle,” for just as we think 
we know all about the fish’s ways, habits 
and tricks, lo, we fain must unlearn a goodly 
portion of our knowledge and begin all over 
again. I have made a careful study of 
fontinalis for twenty years, not only as a 
fisherman with fly-rod in hand, but also as 
a simple lover of Nature, lying for hours, 
belly-down, by the side of some woodland 
spawning bed. Also my study shelves are 
adorned with tomes and tomes, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of lovers of the gentle art 
from Father Izaak down to the present time; 
yet after much study and observation I am 
ready to confess that I know little regarding 
this finical captivating fish. I am not one 


who concludes an ichthyic article with 
ita est, and I regard with suspicion the 
statements of those who do, fearing lest 


they have not secured sufficient knowledge 
to discover their own ignorance. What shall 
appear hereinafter will be my own conclu- 
sions, based upon personal observation, true 
of the streams fished and studied by me. 
Primarily this is not to be a study of tackle, 
though naturally one may not talk upon 
trout from the angler’s viewpoint without 
referring often to the tools of the craft. 
Therefore as a key to these papers we may 
quote kind-hearted Walton: “And now you 
shall see me try my skill to catch a trout, 
and at my next walking, either this evening 
or tomorrow morning, I will give you direc- 
tion how you yourself shall fish for him,” 
I well remember the first speckled trout 
I caught. I was but a mere boy, a slight 
fuzz on the upper lip indicating that 
some day, fates smiling, I might grow to 
man’s estate. Note, I was at the age when 
to say ita est was very easy. The captain 
of the fishing party of which I was a mem- 
ber was no mean ich- 





thyologist and an _ ex- 
pert with a trout rod. 
When, upon approaching 
the stream, he offered 


MY FIRST 
TROUT. 











to bet the cigars he 
would capture a trout in less than five 
minutes, I was surprised, for I had under- 
stood that speckled trout were among the 
wariest of fish. With»my eyes upon the 
trout expert, I walked up to a highway 
bridge which spanned the creek we were to 
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fish and dropped my hook baited with a 
worm into the water with a resounding 
splash. It happened that I had made little 
noise in my approach and that a vagrant 
breeze took charge of my bait and dropped 
it well under the bridge. Instantly there was a 
great commotion and a sharp tug upon my 
line. A second later an eight-inch sparkling 
fish went sailing through the air, striking 
in the dust of the highway with a resound- 
ing “thud.” I had caught the first trout, 
beating the expert by full four minutes. 
Instantly the ita est of fuzzy youth came to 
the surface. I knew all about trout fishing. 
The slyness of the fish had been overrated, 
the skill required on the part of the angler 
overestimated. Alas for me! I fished two 
long, weary days and not until the evening 
of the second did I capture another trout: 
then it was a little immature fingerling 
which I returned to the water with great 
disgust. The other members of the party 
all caught trout, the expert landing one that 
weighed over two pounds, but I caught only 
a lesson, a lesson, however, that was to 
stand me in good stead in after years. In 
time I learned how to angle for speckled 
trout, though, as I have already said, not 
even yet do I know it all. 

Just how to organize my “Trout Lore” is 
something of a problem. It would be a 
pleasure to simply set down the facts as 
they come to mind, or as I have them re- 
corded in my score and more of note books 
but such heterogeneous, unrelated facts are 
of little value; therefore 





I must caption my pa- 
INFOR- pers in such a way as to 
MATION make them intelligible 
SHOULD BE to the angler, and, more 
GET-AT-ABLE. | important, get-at-able. A 











vast amount of valuable 
information is obscured in the many words 
of the average book upon angling, lost to the 
reader because un-get-at-able. Who has not 
said to himself, “Now where did I read 
something regarding the influence of 
weather upon trout fishing?” or, “Where 
was it that fellow said he had found the 
silver doctor a good fly in dark water?” 
Now it shall be our purpose to so caption 
these articles, or chapters, that the particu- 
lar information you desire will be easily 
found. Naturally, following out such a 
scheme there will be much repetition, but 
each chapter will be complete in itself, and 
we hope reasonably readable. We do not 
ask anyone to agree with us; indeed, we 
rather expect to be disagreed with, for in 
some cases our findings have been at vari- 
ance with those of the accepted savants. I 
only ask you to remember that what you 
find in these chapters is the opinion of one 
humble follower of Izaak Walton and a 
lover of trout. 

I have reached a place in my angling ex- 
perience when I am ready to let X, the sign 
of the unknown quantity, stand for the deni- 








zens of our cold streams 


TROUT AN and wide-awake  brook- 
UNKNOWN lets. Just what they 
QUANTITY. will do under a given 


condition, no mere fish- 





erman knoweth. In that 

delightful poem of Lowell’s, “The Courtin’,” 
you remember the verse that runs on this- 
wise: 

“To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be persumin’; 

Mabby to mean YES an’ say NO 

Comes nateral to women.” 

Perhaps, as has been asserted, that state- 
ment is a libel on the gentler sex; be that 
as it may, the verse has always described 
the ways of a trout to me; the most uncer- 
tain, whimsical and altogether unreliable 
fish that swims. To me this very unrelia- 
bility places trout fishing in a class by 
itself and makes it the most attractive of 
any angling. I have found trout taking an 
entirely different fly and acting in a wholly 


different manner even in contiguous 
streams and upon the same day. We have 
all had some strange experiences with 


flies, taking some of our best fish on a fly 
so worn as to be unlike anything found in 
tackle catalogues, certainly unlike anything 
in nature. We have been fishing when the 
trout seemed fairly ravenous, striking at al- 
most anything cast upon the surface of the 
water, then in an instant going to the bot- 
tom and refusing to rise to anything. We 
have found days when artificial flies were 


unavailing, and we have found days also 
when even the reliable ‘“‘garden hackle” was 
unavailing, the only lure being some par- 


ticular fly. I remember once fishing a 
stream for a week where the only bait, lure 
or fly that was at all successful was a black 
one. “Why?” Ask me something easy, for 
as far as I could see there were no black 
flies flitting over the water. Personally | 
am not much of a believer in “pattern,” 
depending more upon “size,” a matter which 
we will go into when the proper time comes. 
So now we will leave the subject with this 
general introduction, devoting our next 
chapter to history and literature. 

(When a friend of 





men heard that I was 
preparing a series of pa- 
pers upon “Trout Lore,” 


LAST WORD 
NEVER SAID. 








he said: “I suppose that 





will be the last word 
upon the topic.” No, the last word will never 
be written so long as men angle for the 
speckled trout, and disagree as to his habits 
and the proper tackle to use. Each of us 
will add our little to the vast amount of 
information which is being gathered year by 
year. Each year I change my mind regard- 
ing some things, and wish to say that the 
matter contained in these papers is always 
subject to revision.) 
(To be continued.) 
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“A New Species of Trout from Lake Tahoe” 


There lies before us a bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries (No. 768) bearing the 
above title, which will be of interest to all 
anglers as well as to those interested in 
ichthyology, though as to the importance of 
the “find” there may be some question. 

In a word, it seems that this trout has 
been known to anglers and sportsmen for 
some time, but only recently came to the 
notice of the scientific gentlemen, and yet 
has somehow managed to get along without 
a high-sounding Latin name. But, like the 
first Americans, the royal silver trout can 
now say, “We are discovered.” The savant 
who has the honor of describing and naming 
this latest candidate for ichthyit honors is 
Mr. John Otterbein Snyder, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Lake Tahoe, the source of Truckee River, 
is well known to angling tourists because of 
its gamey trout, the river itself affording 
good fishing, as does the two lakes, Pyra- 
mid and Winnemucca, in which Truckee 
River finds its death. There are six spe- 
cies of trout found in the river, to quote: 
“Three forms are recognized in the lower 
portion of the basin, viz., the large redfish, 
which in early spring ascends the Truckee 
River to spawn; the Tommy trout, which 
is smaller, darker colored and more con- 
spicuously spotted, and which ascends the 
river at a later date than the redfish, and 
the greenback, a deep-water, silver trout, 
which occurs in Pyramid Lake, presumably 
spawning there. Three varieties are dis- 
tinguished also in the upper Truckee re- 
gion: the Tahoe trout, dark in color, boldly 
and regularly spotted, ascending the trib- 
utaries to spawn; the silver trout, some- 
what similar to the foregoing, except that it 


is decidedly silvery in color, the spots are 
smaller and somewhat more elongate, and 
the body is deeper and heavier; and finally 
the royal silver trout, blue above, silvery 
on’the sides and almost entirely without 
spots.” The latter, Salmo regalis, is de- 
scribed as follows: “Salmo regalis is dis- 
tinguished above all else by its unusual 
color. A fresh specimen (the writer has 
not seen a living example) is of a beautiful 
deep steel blue on the dorsal surface, which 
in some lights seem to be tinted with olive, 
the blue extending downward on the sides 
to about the sixth row of scales above the 
lateral line, where it abruptly gives place 
to the most brilliant and highly burnished 
silver. The silver sheen grows dull on the 
ventral surface, the chin, throat and abdo- 
men being dead white. No dark spots are 
to be seen except on the dorsal and cauda}) 
fins, where they are very inconspicuous. 
No red or yellow color is to be found any- 
where except on the cheek, where it glows 
faintly through the silver. Structurally the 
species differs from the other native trout, 
S. henshawi, in having a shorter head, a 
shorter and more rounded snout, a much 
smaller maxillary, larger scales, narrower 
and more pointed fins; perfectly smooth 
basibranchials without teeth, fewer gill- 
rakers.” 

So much for the word of the scientist, 
now remains to be seen whether the fish 
will retain its. peculiar markings in other 
waters, and its value as a sporting asset. 
Hardly would we advise the angler to visit 
the Lake Tahoe region simply to take this 
new trout, for he might not know when he 
creeled one, yet the fishing and the scenery 
is enough to call anglers from the end of 
the earth, 


The Day and the Deed 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—It was well along 
towards the last of October, in fact the first 
day of November was only two days off, too 
late for fishing one would naturally think, 
yet those who know the ways and habits of 
the “wolf of the cold lakes” are well aware 
that just before the water freezes some- 
times that mad gentleman strikes with a 
fury equaled at no other season. “Why?” 
Bless me, “just because.” Well, I was spend- 
ing a few days on the shores of 2 certain 
lake in a state of the Middle West, my ob- 
ject being upland game and ducks, but just 
the same my kit contained a Bristol rod, one 
of those high-class tools one can carry in a 
handbag without fear of damage or detec- 
tion. I remember well how my chum 


laughed when he discovered it one evening 
as we sat about the glowing stove talking 


over the events of the day, though I said 
nothing in reply, well content to wait for an 
opportunity to prove that I was not quite so 
foolish as he thought me, and the opportu- 
nity came upon the morning of which 1 
started to tell you. 

My chum was early astir, for he wished 
to reach a certain duck pass before the 
birds began to move, but I remained behind 
pleading a headache or something of the 
kind. And after he had gone I got my cast- 
ing outfit together, rod, reel and a new- 
fangled lure with spoon in the center, then 
as the gray light began to stream across the 
lake I pushed my light duck boat into the 
water, prudently leaving shotgun and 
shells in camp. The only sound was the 
talking of the ducks and the occasional 
whistle of their wings as they shot by over- 
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A morning’s catch of muskies. 


head, but I tried to pay no attention to them 
though my trigger-finger jerked in spite of 
me. I was both glad and sorry my gun 
hung safely on the camp wall. Then a great 
splash close in shore, where the brown and 
broken reeds lay close upon the water, at- 
tracted my attention. The ducks were for- 
gotten and my numb and stiff fingers sud- 
denly became limber, or I forgot that they 
were cold. With push-pole, I quietly ap- 
proached within casting distance of the 
fringe of reeds, and, allowing the skiff to 
float, I sent my lure “plunk!” right up 
against the base of the bed. Fate must have 
guided the cast, for instantly there was a 
rush, a mighty heave upon the line and I 
was fast in a monster ‘lunge, such a fish 
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as one takes only once in a while. Now, 
I am not going to describe the battle, the 
rushes, the leaps, how that fish towed my lit 
tle boat about the lake, giving me trouble a- 
plenty for full fifteen minutes; but at last 
I had him alongside; a whack upon the head 
and he was in the boat. 

That was the first fish, but by nine 
o’clock or so two others had also met their 
Waterloo at the end of my rod, all big fel- 
lows and fighters. Such a morning’s sport 
seldom falls to the lot of any angler save in 
his dreams or when he is telling his friends 
of his vacation. When I returned to camp 
well along towards the noon hour I found 
my companion waiting for me with a fine 
bunch of ducks and a story about « number 
that got away because I was not there with 
a second gun. After he had called me all 
sorts of names I took him by the shoulder 
and led him down to the boat: what he saw 
there effectually stopped his ranting, and I 
crowed. 

Yes, I think October and even sometimes 
November offers the best ‘lunge fishing of 
the year. It seems that when Jack Frost 
nips the water he “touches up” the wolf of 
the lakes. We all know that midsummer is 
a poor time for musky fishing, though I 
doubt very much the story of a “sore teeth” 
time. I think the fish simply are affected 
by the rising temperature of the water, be- 
come sluggish and logy, eating only when 
actually driven by hunger, then only during 
nights and dark days. I know there are 
times when one will secure good fish in mid- 
summer, but in my experience the largest 
ones are taken early or late in the season. 
I know this, that the fall musky is a differ- 
ent proposition from the same fish during 
the heated term. To my mind the flesh is 
firmer, sweeter and altogether more tasty, 
though that may be a matter of imagination 
and fall appetite on my part. But let me 
say that if you have never taken the fall 
musky you have an enjoyable experience in 
store. As to tools, I have little to say at 
this time. For a convenient rod there is 
nothing better than the steel, though my 
personal preference is for a one-piece split 
bamboo. The reel should be of the level- 
winding variety for convenience and ease in 
casting. As to lures, well, there are many 
good ones, such as “Chippewa,” South Bend, 
“Charmer,” “Nimmo” and scores and scores 
of others. “WALTON.” 


Fishing Facts and Fancies 


An_ Ichthyological Columbus.—The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald tells about Mrs. Honore 
Willsie detailing in Harper’s Weekly the 
work of Dr. Carl Alsburg—who succeeded 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley as head of the Bureau 
of Chemistry—‘in the direction of bringing 
plentiful edible but little-eaten fish [should 





read fishes] to the notice of the people,” 
and the reprint editor of the Chicago news- 
paper copies the following foolish paragraph 
of Mrs. Willsie’s article of ichthyological 
blunders: “Besides the staple fish [mean- 
ing fishes] whose flesh is usually eaten, Dr. 
Alsburg is trying to persuade Americans to 
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the sportsman gets in Minnesota.” Can this 
eat other fish [meaning fishes] now viewed 
with distaste. These include dogfish, sword- 
fish, skate, squid and other varieties whose 
flesh is excellent and wholesome, and which 


are plentiful in our waters.” This para- 
graph serves to entertain both the fool 
reader and the normal-mind reader—the 


fool imagines he’s learning fact matter, and 
the practical mind laughs over the silly 
stuff as he would enjoy just so much hu- 
morous reading in Life, Puck or Judge. The 
swordfish and skate “viewed with distaste” 
as an edible quality! New Yorkers have 
eaten skate flaps commonly for two hun- 
dred years,and New Englanders raved over 
swordfish steaks long before the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Half a hundred men have made 
a trade of swordfish fishing off Block Is- 
land and off the coast of Maine ever since 
these land points were put on the maps. 
The swordfish fishing industry of New Eng- 
land, especially that of Block Island, rep- 
resents thousands of dollars, many of tle 
boats, especially built and solely used for 
swordfish fishing, costing from three thou- 
sand dollars to five thousand dollars. I’ve 
personally enjoyed skate flaps as food for 
fifty years and have relished swordfish 
steaks for forty years. My father ate these 
delicacies before me, and my grandfather 
ate them before my father was born. “In 
addition to the oyster,” says Mrs. Willsie, 
in Harper’s Weekly, quoted by the Chicago 
Record-Herald, “Dr. Alsburg also recom- 
mends the mussel as plentiful, wholesome, 
toothsome shellfish”—as if the mussel were 
not a common article of food just like the 
skate and swordfish. Steamed mussels — 
Long Islanders (New York) and New Eng- 
landers live on them and have lived on them 
from the first day the Long Islander landed 
on Long Island and from the day when the 
New Englander first saw the shores and 
shoals of Buzzard’s Bay, etc. Mussels are 
eaten quite as commonly as soft clams, and 
steamed mussels are a finer edible morsel 
than the oyster or clam in any shape, style 
or season. Mrs. Willsie tells us, incidental- 
ly, that Dr. Alsburg is a quiet, seldom- 
speaking gentleman of wonderful, mysteri- 
ous quality, and the lady propagates a great 
quantity of more space-rate ingredient in a 
vast vocabulary otherwise grandising the 
little German—to the entertainment, as I 
say, of both the fool and normal biped. Dr. 
Alsburg, of Germany, ignorant of sea-food 
subjects in America, either innocently or 
roguishly gypped his fair fact-ignoring in- 
terviewer, and the lady of the space-rates 
ignorantly gypped the Harper editor, and 
the Harper editor ignorantly gypped the re- 
print editor, and the reprint editor ignorant- 
ly gypped the Harper exchange list, and the 
Harper exchanges (the journalistic weak- 
lings who copied the Willsie-Alsburg twad- 
dle), equally ignorant of first-reader natural 


history, are innocently gypping the unen- 
lightened public. Dr. Alsburg should study 
American ichthyology or limit his misplaced 
practice and unwholesome preaching to the 
confines of his werman habitat—not insult 
the common intelligence of our people with 
his “discoveries” three hundred years old; 
Mrs. Willsie should refund to the Harpers 
the space money she received for her Als- 
burg press work—a mess of deceiving rot— 
and her friends ought to put her to night 
school, while the Harpers should hurry an 
open apology to its readers and the readers 
of the publications that copied their shame- 
ful nonichthyology. 


*. * * 


Shades of Audubon and Walton!—G. L. 
Caswell, writing in the Bulletin of Denison, 
Iowa, and quoted in the Journal of Sioux 
City, Iowa, says “the muskalonge looks like 
a pickerel to me.” Naturally so, as both are 
pike. Caswell, like a half million other ama- 
teur writers, unskilled anglers and ichthyo- 
logical laymen, writes first, then looks up 
his subject—if this type of man ever studies 
at all. These blunderers should be severely 
bluepenciled by the copyreader or squashed 
altogether by the editor. Professional writ- 
ers study their subject first—look up the 
required natural science and natural history 
—then write their matter. The illiterate, 
unenlightened author-struck neophyte, nat- 
urally a conceited ass whose ignorance and 
egotism impel him into the profoundest 
blunders (they are not mere mistakes or 
errors) is too self-centered to do any study- 
ing or investigating, and always explodes 
half-primed. Caswell, vulgarly referring to 
himself as “the pencil pusher,” later on in 
his ungrammatical mess, tells us the muska- 
longe is the king of all the fish (he means 
fishes) of the state (Minnesota), and yet 
admits in almost the same paragraph that 
trout are caught in adjacent waters. Size 
of fishes, as in man, does not make royalty. 
The eagle is one of our largest bird spe- 
cies, but he’s no king, and the maskalonge 
is not king of the fishes of Minnesota or 
any other state. The wild turkey is many 
times the size of the woodcock; still the 
woodcock is the king of all game birds, and 
as there are trout in Minnesota and as trout 
are salmon, and as the salmon is king of all 
game (food) fishes, the maskalonge can 
never ascend the piscal throne until King 
Salmon is deposed, a condition the angler 
and ichthyologist hope will never prevail. 
So much of this silly first-reader natural his- 
tory for the benefit of Mr. Caswell who, in 
consequence, if he ever has the nerve to 
write again, will spare the practical mind a 
lot of tyroic gush. The “pencil pusher” also 
tells us that “probably [thanks for this 


word] partridge [the man.means ruffed 
grouse—there are no partridge in America] 
shooting is the most fascinating of anything 
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be—are there no woodcock or Wilson snipe 
in Minnesota? Then the “pencil pusher” 
refers to the Northern hare as a “critter” 
and “rabbit,” and—oh, what’s the use? 

cs a ok 


California.—San Clemente Island, not far 
from Catalina Island, is a favorite fishing 
resort for yellowtail and other game species. 
O. I. Danielson, of Avalon, on one trip last 
June boated forty-two yellowtail, all weigh- 
ing over thirty pounds each. Five of the 
catch weighed forty pounds each. Off Ava- 
lon,in August, albicore, swordfish and tuna, 
etc., are plentiful. 

& ° o 

Canada.—Lake Chestermere, nine miles 
from Calgary, Alberta, yields good catches 
of pike. I caught six two-pound beauties 
there on a light trout rod June 15, 1913. 
George Dumond and Peter Hoffman, com- 
panion anglers of Calgary, told me they had 
seen specimens caught in Lake Chester- 
mere that weighed fourteen pounds. The 
lake is in a treeless (prairie) country and 
is reached by wagon or automobile from 


Calgary. Duck shooting and snipe shocting 
may be enjoyed there in season. 
ca * * 
Oregon.—S. V. Moore, of Riddle, com- 


plains that some of the residents on the 
South Umpqua River have been using dyna- 
mite to kill the fishes in that water. “This 
is especially regrettable,” says the Riddle 
Tribune, “as the South Umpqua has figured 
very largely in the plans of the local game 
elub as the very best stream in this part of 
the state for stocking with large-sized trout, 
but if we have to contend with the dyna- 
mite fisherman, there will be little encour- 
agement for stocking the river. The effect 
of dynamite is very destructive and far- 
reaching. .Not only are the larger-sized 
fishes killed by its explosion under water, 
but all the little ones, the fish spawn and 
the insect life on which the fishes feed are 
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destroyed as well. One ignorant or mali 
cious person can easily do more to destroy 
the fishes in a river in a few days with 
dynamite than all the citizens and game de- 
partments can do toward restocking during 
a season. The more one ponders over this 
game and fish business the words of the old 
missionary hymn seem more and more ap- 
propriate: 


“*When every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.’ 


“And isn’t it true? We have here at our 
very doors a game paradise, but if we are 
to perpetuate the fishes, birds and beasts, 
we will all have to stop killing old does and 
dynamiting the fishes.” 

* ¢ ¢ 


Sam Johnson to Ik. Walton.—‘Dr. John- 
son talked of Isaak Walton’s ‘Lives,’ which 
was one of his most favorite books. Dr. 
Donne’s Life, he said, was the most perfect 
of them. He observed that ‘it was wonder- 
ful that Walton * * * should have been fa- 
miliarly received by so many great men; 


* * * he was a great panegyrist.’ ”’—Boswell; 
Life of Dr. Johnson: Vol. 1, p. 577. 
* * ao 


Saving the Streams.—Realizing that na- 
ture demands foliage to propagate and save 
moisture, France has spent $35,000,000 in 
planting trees on the watersheds of import- 
ant streams. This is a big act in the inter- 
ests of man’s drinking fluid and supply of 
fishes. We greatly need this particular in- 
fluence in America. United States news- 
papers in general please copy. 

* * + 

Water Cures for Fishes.—Aquarium ex- 
perts have proven by scientific experiment 
that salt-water baths will cure some ills of 
fresh-water fishes, while fresh water makes 
many species of sick deep-sea fishes well. 


CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of ay 
Such information will always be ienueediately 


game laws of any state. 





infraction of the 
communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
the game department channels, 


such information from 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such in- 


formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Let Us Provide For Our Work 


An Open Letter from W. T. Hornaday, to All American Hunters of Big Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to bring be- 
fore the sportsmen of the United States who 
hunt big game a plan which undertakes to 
provide for both the present and the future. 
In doing this I assume that every true 
sportsman is sincerely interested in the 
preservation of the big game of the world 
and the prevention of the extermination of 
species. 

The present conditions surrounding the 
big game of North America are, as a rule, 
very unsatisfactory. It is hard to draw the 
line between the total prevention of shoot- 
ing and the shooting which means exter- 
mination according to law. 

A very great deal remains to be done to 
secure the preservation of enough big game 
that the hunting ot it may not become wholly 
a dead pastime; and protection work must 
be continuous. 

During the activities and triumphs of the 
last five years we have learned that with 
money, men and publicity great things can 
be accomplished. With money for legiti- 
mate campaign purposes we can secure serv- 
ices and publicity of the kind that produces 
results. If anyone doubts this statement, 
let him send to me for a confidential printed 
statement of “Our Campaigns and Their Re- 
sults.” 

The cause of wild life protection, gen- 
erally, is in a half-starved condition as to 
campaign funds. The hunters’ license 
money goes to pay game wardens to pro- 
tect the game until the hunters get to it! 
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It does not promote new campaigns, pass 
new laws and found new game preserves. 
Transcendent education, art and science are 
rolling in wealth; but about 99 per cent. of 
the American people seem to think that in 
wild life protection, the men on the firing 
line can furnish their own ammunition and 
subsistence! 

Of all the protective organizations of the 
United States with which I am acquainted, 
only three have good annual incomes. All 
the others live, or at least endeavor to ex- 
ist, by annually passing the hat. The Camp- 
Fire Club of America has a special income 
for expenditure in wild life and forest pro- 
tection of about $2,200 per year. The Boone 
and Crockett Club has raised a special fund 
of $5,000 for the creation of new game pre- 
serves, 

Four months ago I decided to stop pass- 
ing the hat each year, and raise a perma- 
nent wild life protection fund of $100,000 or 
more, the annual income of which should be 
spent by me, in line with my previous ef- 
forts in this field, for the preservation and 
increase of North American wild life. Two 
big-game sportsmen kindly consented to 
serve as banking trustees of the fund. Mr. 
Clark Williams was New York state comp- 
troller and state superintendent of banking 
under Governor Hughes. Mr. A. Barton Hep- 
burn is the administrative head of the Chase 
National Bank of New York. ’ 

On November 8th the subscriptions to the 
permanent fund amounted to $29,250, all of 
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which except three subscriptions have been 
paid in, and is now earning an income of 6 
per cent. 

I regard it as the solemn duty of the big- 
game hunters of America to give back to 
wild life something substantial as a partial 
return of the benefit the pursuit of wild life 
has been to them. A true sportsman can 
not always demand, and accept, and take, 
and give back nothing! The men who have 
killed must now be the men to preserve. 
But let no one think that the sportsman’s 
duty is discharged by the payment of his 
annual hunting-license fee. That fee pays 
for protecting the game from the other fel- 
low until he himself can get to it. It does 
= for new measures to increase wild 

e! 

It is perfectly evident that every man who 
is financially able to indulge in so expen- 
sive a pastime as hunting big game is also 
financially able to contribute something 
substantial for the perpetuation of big 
game. A hunting trip for big game costs 
all the way from $200 to $10,000; and 10 
per cent of the total cost of his trips would 
be none too much for any sportsman to pay 
for game _ protection! Noblesse oblige! 
Those who pursue a noble form of sport 
should be willing and glad to pay properly 
for its perpetuation. 

I now ask all the big-game sportsmen of 
the United States to subscribe to my per- 
manent wild life fund, according to their 
means; and I am not asking for trivial 
sums. Let it be from $25 upward, or noth- 
ing. Any club of sportsmen can easily col- 
lect funds in small sums for a club subscrip- 
tion of $100 or more. It is my earnest hope 
that the sportsmen of the United States will 
make up at least $10,000. Thus far I have 
laid this matter before only a very few 
sportsmen, and the following subscriptions 
have been made: 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SPORTSMEN’S 


LIST. 

Max Fleischmann, Cincinnati, O...... $1,000 
John J. Pierrepont, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 250 
Charles A. Dean, Boston, Mass........ 200 
Wm. T. Hornaday, New York City.... 200 
John M. Phillips, Pittsburg, Pa........ 100 
Dr. J. C. Phillips, Wenham, Mass...... 100 
Coleman Randolph, Morristown, N. J.. 100 
A. Barton Hepburn, New York City.... 100 
Z. Marshall Crane, Dalton, Mass...... 50 

ee Be I aig Soci vii's Ke ekSHoe ss $1,850 


Every person who subscribes $1,000 or 
more becomes a founder. 

The permanent fund is on a sound busi- 
ness basis, both as to its management and 
perpetuation. At my death, or retirement 
from active work, the fund is to be entrusted 
to the New York Zoological Society, to work 
perpetually on the same basis as now. 


During the past eighteen months the 
Zoological Society has raised in its own 
membership and expended about $14,000, in 
the wild life protection cause. I cannot ask 
the society to do more than it already is 
doing, but I must have $5,000 more annually 
for campaign work. During the past five 
years my office has become a regular clear- 
ing-house for “protection” activities and ex- 
penses. We have helped campaigns in sums 
ranging from $100 to $1,000, all the way from 
Boston to San Francisco, and calls for help 
are continually coming in. It will always 
be so, but I can not and will not go on pass- 
ing the hat each year for small contribu- 
tions. 

I will be glad to furnish to anyone who is 
interested a copy of my subscription paper, 
stating in full the conditions briefly outlined 
above. Checks may be drawn to the order 
of Clark Williams, A. Barton Hepburn or 
the undersigned. 

Sportsmen of America, is it not worth 
while to join a lot of other folks who are 
making up this fund? Is it not worth while 
to put some money where it will work for 
you on the firing-line, in defense of wild life 
for 100 years to come? Is it not your duty 
to give back something to the wild life in 
this way? 

Of course a subscription to this fund will 
involve a sacrifice, but what of that? It 
also involves a sacrifice to find the cost of 
an expensive hunting trip after big game, 
but you do not mind that! This contest 
with the army of destruction is perpetual. 
Think of the attempts that will be made, 
when we are dust and ashes, to repeal the 
good laws that we have put upon the stat- 
ute books. 

Who will join in helping to provide at 
least $5,000 a year toward the perpetual 
support of the army of the defense. 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 


The wisdom of Doctor Hornaaay’s cam- 
paign for a permanent fund is well advised. 
Many years ago we predicted that a disciple 
would one day rise up in our midst, a strong, 
unselfish man, who would devote his life 
work to the cause of game protection, and 
we are glad that our faith in that happy con- 
summation has at last seen a full realiza- 
tion. Clubs and associations of sportsmen 
are necessary; so is a governing head con- 
sisting of a single man whose sole hobby is 
game conservation, propagation and protec- 
tion. If we felt financially able we should 
consider it not only a duty, but a privilege, 
to subscribe a befitting sum to this worthy 
cause, considering the fact that we were 
only putting up our money against another’s 
worry and work. The latter duties are far 
more arduous and nerve-wrecking than writ- 
ing out a check against a big bank account, 
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Therefore we hope that Doctor Hornaday’s 
cainpaign will be supported handsomely by 
the sportsmen of America. Let all who can 





join in this movement, the aims of which 
are more benevolent than any cause outside 


of charity.—Editor. 


Correcting a Misconception on Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clipping 
from “The Call,” a newspaper published 
in San Francisco, in which one Captain 
Brown and Hugh M. Burke question the 
statement in one of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
magazine articles as to his killing grizzlies 
in the Rocky mountains. I refer the matter 
to you, knowing you are an authority as to 
the habitat of the grizzly. 

These California parties claim the grizzly 
is never found elsewhere than in California, 
that they never were found in the Rockies. 

The writer is not a hunter, but lived 
many years near Yellowstone Park, and has 
heard many stories of grizzlies being killed 
there, and is sure that the grizzly is not a 
native only of California—in fact, I believe 
the silver-tip to be what these self-consti- 
tuted authorities think is the grizzly. Kindly 
state your views in your publication and 
greatly oblige. 

Colonel Roosevelt needs no defense in this 
matter; his knowledge is as great as that 
of any hunter in America. 


California. E. P. DEEDS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is it an actual fact 
that there are no grizzly bears in the Rocky 
mountains? Are they strictly a native of 
the Pacific coast ranges? One of our old 
California hunters claims the above are 
facts, while one no less than T. R. claims to 
have killed one in the Rockies. 

I am some bear hunter myself, but all my 
hunting has been done in the pages of Out- 
door Life, which, by the way, is the best 
substitute I have been able to find for the 
real thing; so I would like to know, and as 
far as I can see you should be in a position 
to give the nearest answer to the above. 

California. CHAS. DUNN. 


Answer.—The clipping sent us by Mr. 
Deeds devotes a half-column space to state- 


ments by Mr. Hugh M. Burke, a San Fran- 
cisco clubman, and Capt. Albert Brown, 
postmaster of the Napa County Soldiers’ 
Home, in effect as per letter above, from 
which, it is presumed, Mr. Dunn also re- 
ceived his impression, although, as a matter 
of fact, this idea is not a new one among 
many hunters of the West, as we have heard 
it repeated for many years. It is, of course, 
a well known fact, recognized by all scien- 
tists in natural history, that not only is 
there no distinction between the silvertip 
and grizzly (the name silvertip being ap- 
plied to the grizzly owing to the fact that 
the outer ends of the hair are tipped a sil- 
very color), but the grizzly is found in the 
Rocky mountain states. Grizzlies range in 
color from almost pure black to a rich 
creamy color. In the almost black speci- 
mens they are completely black with the 
exception of the glossy silver color which 
on the back tips the fur. In the other color 
extreme—the rich cream or cinnamon color 
—the fur is necessarily devoid of the silver- 
tipping. We have seen skins this color that 
showed practically no variation throughout, 
being of the same color all over. Usually, 
however, in this cinnamon color the fur of 
the feet and lower legs is darker. This cin- 
namon color phase of the grizzly is what 
we believe prompted Lewis and Clark to de- 
scribe the big bears they encountered as “a 
great white bear,” in which they dwelt on 
its great ferocity. That bear was none 
other than a cinnamon-colored grizzly. 

We have seen cinnamon-coloreda black 
bears (there was one killed on Roosevelt’s 
hunt in Colorado in 1905), and we have seen 
cinnamon-colored grizzlies. When placed 
side by side it is easy to distinguish one 
from the other. We doubt if there is such 
a distinct species as a cinnamon bear. All 
the cinnamon-colored bears, or bear skins, 
we have ever seen have been either grizzlies 
or blacks.—Editor. 


Sportsmanlike? No; But What Would You Do in a Case Like This? 


Herewith is published a photograph of a 
big buck as he is being clubbed to death on 
Payette Lake, Idaho. We append also a let- 
ter from Mrs. G. A. Newcomb of McCall, 
Idaho, telling of the occurrence. Mrs. New- 
comb’s husband conducts a hunting and fish- 
ing lodge at the above place, called the Out- 
door Life camp. The killing of this deer 
was undoubtedly unsportsmanlike, and yet, 
knowing the disposition of the average 
hunter as we do, we must confess that we 


believe the method of killing was only that 
which would have been resorted to by nine 
out of ten of the ordinary hunters under 
the same circumstances. We publish the 


photograph and facts in order to show one 
of the many extraordinary things that hap- 
pen in the mountains—also that we may 
ask what would be considered a more sports- 
manlike method of getting this buck, remem- 
bering the fact that there were no firearms 
We want diversified expres- 


in the boat. 






































Clubbing a deer to death on Payette Lake, Idaho. 


sions from real sportsmen—not all neces- 
sarily for publication, although we may use 
some such letters in this department. It 
seems that, provided there were firearms at 
the club-house, which undoubtedly is situ- 
ated on the shore of this lake, a simple plan 
would have been to drive the deer out of 
the lake by way of the club-house, beach 
the boat, get a gun and start in pursuit 
through the forest by the still-hunting 
method. However, circumstances may have 
prevented such a procedure. 


Mrs. Newcomb’s letter follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a hunting 
story to tell you, which is true as I will re- 
late it. On the 10th of last September, at 
the Outdoor Life camp, a party of seven 
people wished to take a launch ride on Pay- 
ette Lake. D. A. Newcomb, my husband, ran 
the launch. In the upper end of the lake 


Mr. Newcomb saw a large buck swimming 
across it. There were no firearms in the 
boat, but everybody wanted the buck. They 
had a hammer, so Mr. Newcomb asked Clem 
Blackwell to stand in the bow of the launch 
and hammer the deer when he ran him 
down. Mr. Blackwell threw the hammer, 
but missed him. There was so much excite- 
ment among the women and men that Mr. 
Newcomb told them to lie down in the bot- 
tom of the boat, so they did, and Mr. Black- 
well took the oar. After circling around 
him about ten times, hitting him every time, 
he was stunned or choked and had to give 
up. They tied him behind the 18-foot leader 
launch and came home. He was a four- 
point blacktail buck, weighing 275 pounds 
dressed. There was no meat wasted by 
high-power bullets; the deer was bled with a 
pen-knife. MRS. G. A. NEWCOMB. 
Idaho. 


The Weights of Big Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-I have seen the 
articles in your October number about the 
big bears. Mr. J. W. Hanson, whom I have 
known for years and know to be strictly 
honest, told me this morning that two years 
ago Mr. O. A. Gilkey of Gillette, Wyoming, 
caught in a trap a silver-tip bear which he 
saw weighed, after being brought into that 
place in a wagon, which weighed 1,400 
pounds. He also told me of a larger one 
whose hide was mounted and owned by the 


postmaster of New Castle, Wyoming, and 
which is on exhibition at that place. 

You can get affidavits to prove these 
weights if you choose to. 

Iowa. LEVI T. COATS. 


We do not, of course, doubt the sincerity 
of the above statement by Mr. Coats. Such 
impressions are gained usually from the 
careless remarks of sportsmen and others 
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who seem to disregard even the ethics of 
common “horse sense” in pronouncing upon 
the weight of big game, and especially that 
of bears. What all sportsmen should do, 
wherever possible, is weigh and measure 
their game when killed, in the presence of 
witnesses. Such a course would be of in- 
estimable value to science, besides furnish- 
ing something definite and tangible in the 
shape of weights and measurements for per- 
sonal data. 


A black bear that we once killed, measur- 
ing 6 feet long by 5 feet 2 inches across the 
shoulders, weighed exactly 175 pounds, in- 
cluding the usual allowance of one-eighth for 
blood. When we saw this bear on the moun- 
tain side pursued by the dogs we thought it 
was at least a 300-pound bear, so large did it 
look, and without scales we believe the av- 
erage hunter would have called it a 300- 
pound bear. But looking like such a sized 
bear and weighing that amount are two en- 
tirely different propositions. Dean King, 
the well-known western representative of 
the Remington-U. M. C. Co., and holder at 
one time of several world’s records with the 
rifle, once killed a big brown bear on Ka- 
diak Island, Alaska, whose hide measured, 
without stretching, 8 feet 2 inches, yet in a 
talk only the other day with Mr. King he 
stated to us that he didn’t believe that bear 
would weigh over 500 pounds. One Colorado 
grizzly whose hide we measured at 10 feet 
4 inches long by 9 feet 6 inches across 
shoulders, weighed when placed on the 
scales 747 pounds, yet estimates of the 
weight of this bear before weighing were 
made running over 1,000 pounds. 

Upon receiving Mr. Coats’ letter, above 
published, we wrote to Mr. Gilkey of Gillette, 
Wyo., and received a reply which we repro- 
duce below. Mr. Gilkey states that the hide 
of this bear measured 8 feet 2 inches in 
length, and that the estimated weight was 
1,400 pounds. With all due respect to Mr. 
Gilkey’s good intentions, we don’t believe 


the hide on an 8-foot bear could be stretched 
to cover enough solid boulders to make it 
weigh 1,400 pounds, to say nothing of meat 
and bone. As will be seen by perusing his 
letter, he has promised us a story on the 
killing of this bear, and we hope he will be 
kind enough to do so, with pnotographs if 
possible. His letter follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your favor of the 
29th received about five weeks ago, but as 
this is my first trip to town since, and as 
we have not a rural route to my place, 
which is forty miles south of Gillette, I have 
not had the opportunity of replying sooner. 

The large silver-tip bear you inquire about 
I caught myself, but not near Gillette, but 
fifteen miles west of Buffalo, Wyo., in the 
Big Horn mountains. I do not know his 
exact weight, but he measured 8 feet 2 
inches in length and an even 12 inches be- 
tween the ears when first killed. He had 
been shot twice a year or more before I 
caught him in trap, with 9mm. rifle, as I 
got both the bullets out of the meat, one in 
loin and one in ham. He was fat and fur 
was in fine condition, notwithstanding he 
was killed June 5th, 1911: 

His mate attacked a man who was work- 
ing for me at the time, running him (while 
on horseback) over three-quarters of a mile 
and through a wire fence. 

His weight was estimated at about 1,400 
pounds, but have nothing definite regarding 
same. 

This animal cut down four good sized pine 
trees within his reach while in trap and dug 
a hole in what we call cement gravel large 
enough to hide in, having been in trap 
about thirty-six hours before I killed him. 

I can write quite a story about this if you 
wish, and think I can still get a few kodak 
pictures taken just after the killing. The 
story would contain nothing but facts which 
my wife and self would furnish affidavits 
for if you wish. O. A. GILKEY. 

Wyo. 


The Porcupine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the name of self- 
preservation, the first law of nature, the 
wonderful mother of us all employs, often, 
some very singular methods whereby to 
guard her keepers. But among them it is 
certain that the porcupine with his outlay 
of quills is unmistakably the leader. We 
can witness, ina study of the porcupine, 
nature’s most wise and elaborate scheme 
of protection. If she has given evidence of 


marked skill in other cases, of a natural de- 
fensive, in the case of this wonderful ani- 
mal she has outdone herself. - It is the com- 
mon belief, even to this day, that the porcu- 
pine shoots its quills into its enemy, but 
this is nowhere near the truth. 
soning will 


A little rea- 


cause one to understand that 


such a power is beyond the pale of possi- 
bility. Rather the quills are easily remov- 
able from the hide. I have seen a dog whose 
face has literally been one mass, one brist- 
ling aggregation of quills, and whose body 
had been riddled with these barbs, same be- 
ing detached, at contact, during an ensuing 
conflict. But touch one of these barbs and it 
is instantly withdrawn, adhering to the 
flesh. They are sharp as needles and are 
actually barbed. If you have seen the barbs 
found so promiscuously in the dry grass in 
summer you will have a picture of the por- 
cupine quill. Evidently nature had the same 
purpose in view when she constructed both 
of these specimens. It is possible to gather 
all of these quills in your hands, on a dead 
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animal, and by a slight lift detach every one 
of them. In all nature there is no equal to 
the brilliant scheme herein contrived. One 
of these quills, entering the flesh, cannot be 
drawn out. Rather it must be cut from the 
flesh with a knife, or, if it is in the flesh, 
with no bone behind it, it is pushed right on 
through. One of these quills is as deadly as 
poison, if its course is true, and as capable 
of infilcting death; as probable of convey- 
ing lasting agony as a bullet wound that 
does not directly kill, but maims. It works 
its way straight into the bone and, reaching 
the bone, it follows the trend of that struc- 
ture. Should it reach a vital organ it will 
cause death. Thus animals in the wild often 
die a lingering and very painful death accru- 
ing from their greed and their negligence. 
But all creatures in the wild thoroughly re- 
spect this uncomfortable little customer. 
The bear pauses on four feet, and meditates, 
and then instinctively recoils from the de- 
fensive. Well does the “porky” know his 
power. Even when the coldest weather 
lowers upon the frozen wastes of the North, 
and there is nowhere to be found food, al- 
ways the “porky” remains untouched. Ata 
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distance the wolves will watch it, but will 
not go near it, knowing what contact with 
it will do to them. 

In the Northern woods the porcupine is 
protected by law. Why is this animal pro- 
tected, since it is so seemingly inferior, and 
is not an animal generally shot for food, you 
will wonder? How many can tell, do you 
think? Very few, indeed. This is the rea- 
son: When a man is lost in the woods, 
starving, without gun, with no food in sight, 
behold, he will find the porcupine, and with 
a stick he can lay it low and he can supply 
himself with food. The porcupine is a very 
gentle, harmless animal, will come right 
down to you. Think, then, what a blessing 
he is to the starving man. He can reach out; 
there is food; there is hope. For this is 
the porcupine protected, and though he may 
visit your camp and turn everything upside 
down, tear things up and eat his way to 
gluttonly repletion (thus arousing your hat- 
red and dismay), always remember it is a 
blessing to man. One of nature’s most elab- 
orate masterpieces—the porcupine! 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 

California. 


Squirrels As Nest Destroyers 


We have often been asked through per- 
sonal correspondence our opinion of the 
advisability of propagating squirrels in our 
cities and in our cities’ parks. We have of 
late admired the antics of these frisky ani- 
mals as seen on our own Denver streets on 
our daily walks, where they are multiplying 
rapidly, but we know enough of their de- 
structiveness to birds’ nests to feel that 
they were a decided menace in this direc- 
tion. Therefore we have advised our friends 
making such inquiries that if they want to 
keep the birds they must get rid of the 
squirrels. 

Regarding this subject, a personal letter 
lately received fram John M. Phillips, a 
prominent sportsman of Pittsburg, Pa., may 
be of interest. Mr. Phillips has been for 
three terms a member of Pennsylvania’s 
game commission and has been instrumental 
in placing on the statute books of that state 
many game protective measures of vast 
benefit. We extract the following from his 
last letter: 

“I am very sorry to give evidence against 
my old friend, the gray squirrel, as he gave 
me great pleasure hunting him when I 
was a boy, and now I would like to see the 
children enjoy his friendship and antics in 
the parks of our crowded cities, but I am 


afraid that in semi-captivity he is a great 
destroyer of birds’ eggs, young and nests. 
In the park which surrounds our capitol 
building at Harrisburg we have many gray 
squirrels. Since their introduction the birds 
have given the park a wide berth, and at 
present there is not a single bird’s nest in 
the trees. Before the introduction of the 
squirrels I understand the robins, black- 
birds, orioles and other birds made this park 
their home, but today the only evidence ot 
bird life are a few sparrow nests in the elec- 
tric light globes, where the squirrels cannot 
get to them. I do not think that the gray 
squirrels are so destructive in a wild state, 
but, like many wild animals when tame or 
half-tamed, they develop many traits they 
do not possess in a wild state. 

“Our red squirrels, even in a wild state, 
are great destroyers of birds’ eggs. I vis- 
ited the propagating farm of the American 
Game Protective and Propagating Associa- 
tion on Cape Cod a couple of weeks ago, and 
Mr. Clark, who is in charge of it, informed 
me that he had secured a license from the 
state of Massachusetts to gather eggs from 
four ruffed grouse nests. He found the 
nests, but before he could remove the eggs 
the contents of three nests were destroyed 
by red squirrels.” 


Inaccuracy of Newspaper Reports on Natural History Subjects 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How often we see 
ridiculous articles about hunting experi- 
ences. I have just read an article published 


& 


in the Los Angeles Sunday Examiner which 
described the experience of two men who 
were hunting near Willits, Cal., and who re- 
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ported killing a large buck that was 
charged by a rattlesnake at the time. The 
article takes the responsibility of saying 
that “it is not an unusual thing, however, 
for a snake to charm deer, hunters say.” I 
am enclosing this clipping: 


RATTLER CHARMS BUCK; 
KILL BOTH. 


HUNTERS 


Santa Rosa, Sept. 13.—The greatest hunt- 
ing story of the season comes from Mendo- 
cino County. 

J. Burke and a party of friends, who 
had been hunting in the vicinity of Bell’s 
Springs, returned to the town of Willits 
with an immense rattlesnake’s skin as a part 
of their trophies. The snake measured eight 
feet in length and was eight feet in diam- 
eter. [Measurements according to copy, but 
must be an error.—Editor. ] 

When they killed the snake they say it was 
charming a huge buck some forty feet away. 
They killed both the snake and the buck. 
The deer was a four-pointer and dressed 110 
pounds. It is not an unusual thing, however, 
for a snake to charm a deer, hunters say. 
The hunters vouch for the accuracy of their 
story. 





Now, I was raised near Willits and once 
watched a spike buck kill a rattler by jump- 
ing upon it with all four feet and bouncing 
away until the snake was cut into small 
pieces and the deer had beaten a hole in the 
ground at the spot. I did not want the deer 
and let it go, but to verify my conclusions 
as to what he was doing, I rode over to the 
spot and saw the mangled rattler. 

We get a great deal of false information 
from inexperienced hunters when they are 
assisted by some pin-headed news reporter, 
and then others repeat what they have read 
in “the papers.” Most of the snake charm- 
ing tales are moonshine. I once thought I 
saw a bird that was influenced to flutter 
near a snake, and when I caught the nearly 
exhausted bird and took it some distance 
away it returned to the snake, but investi- 
gation proved that the bird had a nest near 
and was endeavoring to fight the snake 
away from it. I never yet saw a snake 
charm anything. A. M. POWELL. 

Arizona. 


cA Sportsman’s Feelings When His Gun <«Mis-Fires 


The editor of Outdoor Life has received 
much pleasant personal correspondence 
from John M. Phillips of Pittsburg, Pa. A 
recent letter from Mr. Phillips relates so 
graphically an experience with a bull moose 
in New Brunswick that we are going to run 
the risk of calling his maledictions upon 
our head by “exposing” the facts therein 
told for the benefit of our readers, who, we 
know, will appreciate the situation depicted 
as much as we did. Therefore we append 
the following extract: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I enjoyed the 
story of your spring bear hunt very much. 
It was well told and, to a man who has 
been there himself, really exciting. When 
your gun snapped on that old sow it was 
a great shock, even to me, and I can under- 
stand your disappointment. I have only had 
this occur to me once, and that was when I 
was hunting moose on the snow in Novem- 
ber with Dave Ogilvy in New Brunswick. 

“Had placed the spread of the head I 
wanted at about sixty inches; consequently, 
Dave and I had hunted for about three 


weeks and had looked over sixteen fair 
bulls. The last hour of the last day of the 
hunting season, while I was watching three 
bulls, which I had turned down, the bull I 
wanted, with over a 57-inch head, stepped 
out, broadside on, 125 yards away. It was 
an easy shot, and as I was sitting in the 
snow, I rested my .405 on my knee and 
pulled for his heart; but the gun missed 
fire, the hammer going down with the noise 
and shock of a boiler explosion—at least it 
seemed so to me. This was the first time 
that my old gun had failed me; had it 
blown up I wouldn’t have been more ‘rat- 
tled.’ I threw out the cartridge ana began 
to examine it, forgetting all about the moose 
until Ogilvy turned loose some mean talk. 
So I threw in another cartridge, which was 
a success from start to finish. Examination 
showed that the grease around the firing 
pin had frozen, thus minimizing the blow of 
the hammer. We afterwards discovered 
that the thermometer was 20 below, but as 
we were working hard, hunting in our shirt 
sleeves, we didn’t realize how cold 1t was.” 


Deer and Forests in California 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here in California, 
in most of the state our deer season is over, 
and very few heads to show. Even good 
hunters who usually bring in meat came 
through without a single animal this year, 
and they spent some time in the woods, too. 
The deer are not scarce, but the matter of 
hunting during the dry months, when the 
brush is full of crackling leaves, is almost 
impossible. A few have used dogs, and that, 


of course, spoils the game when a man is 


out alone. I saw some fine fat bucks, how- 
ever, brought in during the season. 

There are deer a-plenty for mischief, 
however. I put out about fifteen acres of 
young orchard last winter, a half mile from 
town, and fenced it with seven-wire fence. 
The deer crawled under the lower wire like 
jackrabbits and ate off every apple tree in 
the place. Other orchards they have ruined 
in the same way. They are far more plen- 
tiful and destructive in this section (Middle- 
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town) than they were thirty years, or twen- 
ty years ago. Reports from Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties say that they are very 
plentiful there also, and probably easier for 
the hunter to get, from the different nature 
of the timber. What we want in the moun- 
tains is a later season, but the city clubs 
have more influence at the capital than the 
rancher, and the season is, therefore, set at 
the business man’s vacation time. 

There are more quail, apparently, this 
year than last—certainly a splendid chance 
when the season opens for a good day’s 
sport. 

California has suffered, as usual, this year 
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from forest fires. Here in Lake County, in 
sight of my cabin, ten miles of range is a 
mass of charred pine masts, where was a 
fine forest a month ago. The thing burned 
over in two afternoons under the coast wind, 
jumping the backfire zone that was run 
around its head each night. A fire watch 
could have put the thing out any time in 
three days when it was starting; but nobody 
wakes up until it has burned out a few 
ranchers and destroyed miles of forest. 
Four ranches were burned by this fire. Cer- 


tainly it is time we were going to school in 
Germany in the matter of forest protection. 
A. P. VAUGHN. 


California. 


A Large Goat Head 


I notice that Jonas Bros. of your city give 
the record goat head of the world in their 
taxidermy catalog, at 4% inches in circum- 
ference, this from Rowland Ward’s book on 
record heads of the world. I have a goat 
head with a circumference of 6 inches, and 
which measures up to that standard in 
every way. It is the largest goat that has 
ever been killed in these mountains, and it 
would seem that it is a world’s record. The 
other measurements are: Length of horns, 
10 inches; tip to tip of horns, 6% inches; 
length of whiskers, 7 inches; length of mane, 
9 inches. In order to be sure of these meas- 
urements I had our local taxidermist, E. A. 
Lockwood, measure them on October 24th, 
and his findings were in accordance with 
the above. I enclose herewith Mr. Lock- 
wood’s affidavit covering the measurements. 
(Affidavit received.—Editor. ) 

It appears that both the spread and the 
circumference of these horns are world’s 
records, but that the length falls short, in 
being 10 inches. This is due to the fact that 
this goat is a very old one and in fighting 
his many battles he has stubbed off his 
horns. They are not broken, but simply 
stubbed off until they are quite blunt. His 
head is about twice the size of that of any 
other goat killed near here. 

This goat was killed by me during Novem- 
ber, 1912, on the Pahsermoi river, Idaho. 

Idaho. RALPH EDMUNDS. 


What Caused The 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Maine woods 
in October, 1913, I had a personal experi- 
ence in the killing of a bird without con- 
tact with the bullet from the rifle. I was 
shooting a Savage .303 soft-nose bullet with 
a full charge of smokeless powder. I shot 
at the head of a spruce partridge sitting on 
the ground. The bird instantly fell over as 
if hit by the bullet. I picked it up and it 
commenced to flutter its wings the same as 
a chicken with its head cut off. The head 





Death of This Bird ? 


of the bird was limp and hanging, and from 
the appearance of its eyes it looked as if 
dying. After about twenty or thirty quick 
flutters with its wings it ceased to flutter 
and was dead. Not seeing any blood or 
wound, I examined the bird carefully and 
closely and there was no mark or scratch 
of any kind on it to indicate that the bullet 
had grazed or hit the bird in any place. 
When I shot I was about fifteen or twenty 
feet from the bird. I also shot a partridge 
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from a limb of a tree about twenty-five feet 
away. It fell instantly to the ground (eight- 
een or twenty-five feet). There was no flut- 
ter or sign of life in this bird. I carried it 
to camp, holding it by its leg, and exam- 
ined it also carefully and closely, and there 
was no scratch or mark of any kind on the 
bird to indicate that it had been grazed or 
hit by the bullet. My guide, a great woods- 
man, thought nothing of it, as he said it had 
happened with him frequently. I have heard 
and read of “barking a squirrel,” but that 
is different, as the bullet is supposed to hit 
in the bark of the tree near the squirrel and 
cause a shock to the squirrel from contact 
with the tree—at least that is my theory. 


Some of my friends are not inclined to 
believe that the bird was not hit or grazed 
in some place with the bullet. 

Please, Mr. Editor, inform me _ what 
caused the death of the bird and set me 
right with my incredulous friends. 

New York. TERRY SMITH. 


Answer.—A great many sportsmen have 
experienced just such incidents as Mr. 
Smith describes. There is no doubt that the 
bird was killed by what is called concus- 
sion—the bullet traveling so close to the 
brain that it became paralyzed by the 
shock.—Editor. 


New Moving Pictures of African Game 


James Barnes, who, with Cherry Kear- 
ton, has spent several months exploring and 
taking moving pictures of wild animals in 
Africa, writes as follows: 

“I had shot a Gravy zebra, a beautiful 
specimen. Down each flank are five par- 
allel, well-defined scars, the marks of where 
a lion had nearly got him—and I bet Mr. 
Simba got a good kick in the midriff! We 
took the skin and skull and left the body 
out for a lion kill; visiting it early in the 
morning, we found it occupied by four large 
hyenas, one of which I shot. As the vul- 
tures would soon be coming around, we built 
a hide-up in a bush within twenty yards, in 
which Cherry installed his camera. 

“After the hyena left, the next to visit 
it was a very beautiful jackal, and as the 
huge birds kept tumbling down out of the 
sky he fought them off, rushing into the 
midst of them, until they became too many 
for him and the carcass was a seething 


mass of great birds, some _ stretching 
eight or nine feet across the wings. 
There must have been at least 200 of 


them, and inside of half an hour they had 


stripped the animal down to bare bones. 

“The place was a mass of feathers from 
their squabbling and fighting and we ob- 
tained a magnificent picture of it. Sud- 
denly, while they were quarreling over the 
remaining shreds, they took. flight. We 
heard the sound of human voices, and two 
Wanderobo, a tribe of nomadic savages, the 
lowest in the social scale out here, came 
up, attracted by the birds. They would not 
have been above taking some of the meat if 
there had been any left, but they had to 
content themselves with gathering up some 
of the feathers with which to adorn their 
heads. Although at times they were within 
eight or ten feet of us, they never saw us, 
and we got them on the film, too. At last 
an idea seized me to fire a shot, and Lyd- 
ford and I let go our rifles in the air. They 
could not imagine where the shots came 
from and looked around in consternation. 
We fired again, and still they could not 
locate the sound, although they must have 
almost sinelled the powder. With a howl 
they started off somewheres, and I think 
they are running yet.” 


The Frequency of Breeding of The Grizzly Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An old bear hunter 
has informed me that grizzly bears bring 
forth cubs every year, but, contrary to this, 
an old sportsman and guide with whom 
I hunted in Montana told me that grizzlies 
only breed every other year. Which is 
right? R. T. CONDON. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—When two such authorities on 
big game as Col. Wm. D. Pickett, author of 
“Memories of a Bear Hunter,” in the Boone 
& Crockett book, “Hunting at High Alti- 
tudes,” and T. Elwood Hofer differ on this 
subject, we are not surprised to see some 
of our noted big game hunters do likewise. 
Colonel Pickett writes as follows in the 


paper mentioned: “I have never found 
grizzly bears abundant in any portion of 
Montana or Wyoming, to compare with any 
other game, notwithstanding the fact that 
the females bring forth from two to three 
cubs every year. Two cubs are nearer the rule 
than the exception.” In commenting on this 
statement, in a note published in the same 
book, T. Elwood Hofer, an old-time hunter 
in Wyoming and Alaska writes: “From 


thirty-eight years’ experience in the moun- 
tains of the West, and four trips to Alaska, 
I am pretty certain that neither the grizzly 
bear nor the Alaska brown bear, nor the 
Kadiak bear, breed annually.” 

During five big game trips to Wyoming and 
two to Montana, on which many black and 
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grizzly bears were killed, we ourselves have 
studied this question very interestedly, and 
believe there is no doubt that female grizzly 
bears only have young every other year. We 
have never seen a grizzly with a yearling 
cub and a two-year-old cub at the same 
time, nor one with a young cub and a year- 
ling, but we have seen them with a yearling 
cub and we have seen one with a two-year- 


Kadiak 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest the articles that have appeared in 
Outdoor Life recently regarding the size 
of the Kadiak brown bear. They are un- 
doubtedly the largest bears on earth today, 
and there are probably some that have not 
been killed as yet which will break the 
record. 

Speaking of the Kadiak bear reminds me 
of an incident that happened recently. In 
response to a request for a big Kadiak bear 
for the Alaska bureau of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the bureau received this 
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old cub. 


Inasmuch as the cubs usually fol- 
low the mother until well past two years of 
age, it seems remarkable that no one of the 
many hunters of the states named, with 
whom we have conversed on the subject, 
have ever seen a mother with cubs born a 


year apart. The hunters, guides and ranch- 
men of Wyoming and Montana are almost 
a unit in this belief. 


Bears 


response from an old-timer, Andrew Gros- 
vold, of Sand Point, Alaska: 

“T am in receipt of a letter asking me to 
secure a large Kadiak bear for the Alaska 
exhibit at your Chamber of Commerce, in 
which case I will refer you to Fletcher and 
Erskin of Kadiak. As there are no 
Kadiak bears in this vicinity—although we 
have them just as large—I have asked a 
couple of hunters if they ran across a large 
bear to hold him till they hear from me. 
Of course they would have to kill him.” Un- 
doubtedly. ROSS MERRICK. 

Washington. 


An Alaskan Has Encounter with Big Brown Bear 


A copy of the Seward (Alaska) Daily 
Gateway of October 14, 1913, has been sent 
us by J. E. Thwaites, one of our Alaska con- 
tributors. It contains an account of an at- 
tack upon a man by a big Alaska brown 
bear that occurred but four miles from 
Seward. The clipping reads as follows: 

Otto Bergstrom, a homesteader, was at- 
tacked by a brown bear and terribly mangled 
and maimed at 6:30 o’clock last evening, 
while returning from a trip to town. The 
scalp was almost torn from the victim’s 
head, his left ear was torn off and a tusk 
entered his ear. His neck was chewed and 
clawed, and, aside from these more serious 
wounds, there are fifty separate and dis- 
tinct bites and scratches on Bergstrom’s 
body, arms and hands. His lower limbs are 
uninjured. Bergstrom will be brought to 
town this afternoon and placed in the Pio- 


neer hospital. Dr. J. A. Baughman, attend- 
ing physician, says unless complications set 
in, he will survive. The attack occurred on 
what is known as the Mile Four road, 500 
feet from the McPherson home. Berg- 
strom saw the bear, which he describes as 
the biggest one he has ever seen, when 
within fifteen feet of it. The bear rushed 
for him. 3ergstrom, unarmed, threw his 
pack at the brute, but it came right on 
One blow from the mighty forepaw of the 
animal felled the victim. Then the biting 
and clawing began, with the results as _ be- 


fore told. Bergtrosm was utterly helpless 
in the hands of the powerful animal. Pos- 
sibly thinking its victom dead, the bear 


hastened away.” 
We have written for a more complete veri- 
fication and account of this attack. 


A Colorado Lion Killed on the Ground 


Outdoor Life:—Having read your maga- 
zine a number of years and especially the 
articles about mountain lions, I am send- 
ing you a photo of a lion killed near Texas 
Creek, Colo., last April, by J. Crick of Pu- 
eblo and myself. 

This lion had killed a buck deer that prob- 
ably weighed 140 pounds, within about fifty 
feet of the D. & R. G. Ry. tracks, then had 
dragged it up a’ cafion 150 yards, then up a 
steep hill about 300 yards, stopping on the 


way up the mountain to eat, apparently, the 
liver, heart, etc. 

Our measurements of the lion were six 
feet eleven inches as he lay (and we did 
not pull on the head and tail to make him 
any longer, either). He weighed only 114 
pounds, but I think he was heavier, as I 
never had near so much trouble with a deer 
of 140 to 160 pounds is I did in rolling and 
carrying and mauling that lion down the 
mountain. 




















A lion that did not tree. 


I believe lions kill more deer than we 
think, as mountain rats, magpies, etc., scat- 
ter the bones in rocks and brush, and the 
lions themselves usually drag a carcass in 
thick brush where a_ hunter hardly ever 
finds it. 

The dogs shown in photograph were 
raised by Dr. James Young of Pueblo, Colo., 
and are: Large dog, Rock, half foxhound 
and half Airedale: and Venus, full Aire- 


dale. Judging from the appearance of the 
ground and brush, and from what we saw 
before we got in our shots, the lion was 
bayed on the ground by Rock and kept so 
busy he did not have time to run or tree. 

I think this is a good sized average lion 
for a Tom, even if not the nine-foot-long 
200-pound variety we hear people tell of. 

Colo. R. FALCONER. 


Record White Sheep Heads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am out after a lit- 
tle information in regard to sheep heads. 
If not too much trouble would like to know 
the record measurements of the ovis dalli, 
or white mountain sheep of the Kenai pe- 
ninsula. The two heads of this type that I 
have on hand at present are: Circumfer- 
ence, 15 in.: length of outside curve, 41 in.; 
spread of best head, 27 in., and of other 
head, 25 in. Head No. 2 has one point that 
has been dulled or broken, making the right 
horn 3 in. shorter, but the fact that this 
is an old break does not injure the head as 
much as would a new break. 

Alaska. W. 


H. CASE. 


Answer:—We append herewith a list of 
the eight largest ovis dalli sheep heads list- 
ed in Rowland Ward’s book, “Records of 
big game. Rowland Ward, you know, is lo- 


cated in London, England, % “The Jungle,” 
167 Piccadilly, and periodicaily revises his 
book up to date. Of course, there may be 
larger ones than these, but inasmuch as he 
lists altogether twenty heads of ovis dalli, 
you can see that he has records of a goodly 


number. The measurements, in inches, of 
the eight mentioned follow: 
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49%, 14% 29% Yukon ...... Maj. A. L. Snyder 
47 13% 28 Yukon .Lt. R. C. Daglish, R.N. 
43% 15% 26 Alaska ..His Majesty the King 
43 13% 27% Alaska ...Hon. W. Rothschild 
41% 12% 28% Alaska ......... J.C. Phillips 
1 14 ee eee ee M. Egerton 
40% 12% 27% Alaska ........... F. T. Colby 
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Chinese Pheasants in Colorado 


It is interesting to note the large number 
of pheasants that are to be’ found this year 
on the outskirts of and in the country dis- 
tricts surrounding Denver. It is almost im- 


possible to take a 25-mile automobile ride in 
any direction without seeing at least one; 
more often it is more. 
On a Sunday during the past summer as 
we were journeying toward Morrison (18 
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miles from the city) we glanced in a field 
and saw two cocks fighting within a distance 
of 50 feet from the car. Although we stopped 
to look at them for a moment, they were too 
much engaged in combat to notice us. On 
another occasion while on ‘this same road 
we counted during a few hours’ ride 34 
pheasants. One Sunday evening upon re- 
turning from Parker (21 miles distant in an- 
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other direction) we noticed a big cock cross- 
ing lots near the corner of Sixth avenue and 
Monroe street, a part of the city fairly well 
built up, where the cement curbing and side- 
walks are laid, and within a stone’s throw 
of nice residences. He had undoubtedly 
wandered into the city, feeding as he came, 
and being used, as he is, to feeding with 
barnyard fowls right close to farm build- 
ings (for the pheasants do this continually), 
he didn’t get frightened at his near ap- 
proach to homes. We are told that many 
pheasants have been seen by others even 
nearer in than this spot. 

The case of seeing this cock reminds the 
writer of an instance when, during the past 
year, he was speeding through Congress 
Park (located in the heart of the residence 
section) and saw a bob white quail run 
across the road in front of him and into the 
bushes. Next morning from our sleeping: 
porch, a few blocks away, we heard the bob 
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white call repeated several times—probably 
by the same bird. 

It is pleasing to note the vigilance exer- 
cised by the Colorado state game depart- 
ment in prosecuting violators of the pheas- 
ant law. They are not allowed to be killed 
at any season of the year, and this perpet- 
ual protection should be offered them in 
Colorado for many years to come. A re- 
ward of $25 is offered by the game depart- 
ment for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of anyone shooting pheas- 
ants in Colorado, and a better incentive to 
bring these pot hunters and law breakers 
to justice could not be devised. We hope 
as many of our sportsmen as possible, who 
make weekly or monthly trips out of town, 
on the wagon roads, will apply for deputy 
game warden commissions, in order that 
they may be able to arrest anyone they see 
who are guilty of killing pheasants. 


Driving Quail to Town 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last Sunday 
morning as I was starting over town I saw 
that Mr. Dixon, who lives just below us on 
the Boulevard, was coming up driving a 
covey of quails, probably ten or twelve of 
them. They were running along like a lot 
of turkeys and did not appear to be the 
least bit scared. It reminded me of what 
I had heard of the way the Ozark farmers 
used to get their turkeys to market before 


the railroads—drive them in like cattle! 

This is a prominent driving street and if 
a wagon had not come along and scared the 
quail I do not know how far they would have 
gone towards town. I live two blocks from 


car line. Quail are very plentiful this sea- 
son on account of the very dry summer. 


There are also a good many wild turkeys 
south of here—Springfield. 


Missouri. CAMEO. 


Game Notes 


Oregon issued 39,267 resident hunting li 
censes and 43,433 angling licenses during 
1912. This state also collected in fines 
during the period from May 21, 1911, to De- 
cember 1, 1912, $13,190 from a total number 
of 632 arrests and 420 convictions. 


Washington has organized a state game 
commissioners’ association for the purpose 
of more efficient work in the protection of 
the game of that state. As the new Wash- 
ington law provides for county game com- 
missions, consisting of three members in 
each county, that measure alone has pro- 
vided good material to start such an asso- 
ciation, which if it works diligently, should 
be a factor in revising the game code at the 
next Assembly. 


About five years ago an epidemic broke 
out among the water fowl of California 
in and around Lake Tulare in Kings County 
and Buena Vista Lake in Kern County, and 
has appeared during the summer and fall 
months of each year since that time. The 
present season has been no exception in this 
matter. On the contrary, it has been al- 


most a record year for a very high death 
toll, being perhaps second only to the year 
of 1910. <A total loss of over 40,000 ducks 
has been sustained during the past year in 
the counties named. 


A report comes from London telling of 
the death in Rhodesia of Jack Parr, one of 
England’s youngest game hunters. He had 
trailed an elephant for many miles and was 
within twenty yards of the beast when it 
turned and charged. He fired, but did not 
have time to reload before the elephant 
reached him, goring him to death. 


The Swan River country of Montana ap- 
parently has not lost much of its attractive- 
ness as a big game field. During the latter 
two weeks in October three Butte (Mont.), 
hunters enjoyed a very successful hunt in 
that section. Their names and the bag they 
secured follow: Patrick Driscoll (one elk, 
one goat and one deer); Fred McQueeney 
(one elk, one goat and two deer); James 
Keefe (one elk, one goat and one deer). 
They traveled over the Gordon trail and 
made permanent camp in Gordon Gulch. 
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Trap Fastenings 


“You can always tell whether a man is a 
real trapper or not, by the fastenings he 
makes,” an old trapper said to me one day, 
as we sat talking in his shack. “The be- 
ginner invariably uses a stake, driving it 
deep enough to hold a grizzly bear when he 
makes a set for the very smallest animals. 
As a rule, many pelts are lost each year, 
because permanent fastenings make it pos- 
sible for animals to pull out.” 

And the old man was right. I remem- 
bered how I, just learning, made sets for 
skunks, using broom handles for _ stakes. 
With a hatchet I drove them a foot or two 
into the ground. After the frost came, I 
could not have changed the traps unless I 
broke the stake chain. And often I have 
experienced the pleasure (?) of seeing my 
traps sprung, with only a few hairs in them 
instead of a pelt. Then I blamed the trap, 
and usually thought that larger ones would 
have been better. But the real trouble was 
with the fastenings. Being fixed, the ani- 
mals were allowed a pull. A clog or drag- 
and they have come to mean practically the 
same thing—would have saved the furs for 
me, in nine cases out of ten. 

A clog is an ideal fastening for land sets. 
Any stone, brush, log, etc., proportionate in 
weight to the strength of the animal for 
which it is used, will serve admirably. The 
object of this fastening is to impede the 
progress of a fur bearer rather than hold it. 

Another simple fastening is the sliding 
wire device, frequently known as the sliding 
pole. This method of holding the trap is 
used in taking aquatic animals such as the 
muskrat, mink, beaver, otter, ete. It is a 
well known fact that these animals will, 


when caught, dive for deep water, and the 
object of the device is to lead them to it. 
By weighting the trap—and this must be 
done with the beaver and otter—the animal 
will drown before it can regain the surface 
again. As a rule, the trap alone is heavy 
enough to drag either the mink or muskrat 
under water. 

A brief description of the sliding wire de- 
vice is necessary. A wire is stretched be- 
tween two stakes, one on land or in shallow 
water and the other in deep water. The 
chain ring is placed on the wire, so that it 
will slide freely. This method of fastening 
traps makes escape for the fur bearers 
caught almost impossible. A sprung trap 
invariably means a pelt. A pole is some: 
times used to take the place of the wire. 
The spring pole is not used by many pelt 
hunters except those in the North. It con- 
sists of a small sapling—the branches are 
trimmed off—being bent to the ground and 
held by means of a notched peg. The trap 
is fastened to the sapling. The struggles of 
an animal caught will release the spring 
pole, which will fly back to its original po- 
sition, carrying both animal and trap into 
the air. The fastening not only makes it 
impossible for the fur bearer to escape, but 
also places it beyond the reach of other 
game which may devour it. 

The spring pole is used mostly by marten 
trappers. If a sapling is not handy, often a 
pole is driven into the ground: that is, when 
not frozen too deep. In using a fastening of 
this kind, one should select a pole of suf- 
ficient strength to carry the animal into the 
air. 


The Tobacco-in-Armpit Story Refuted by An Alaskan 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
no little consternation a letter in your col- 
umns stating the writer has been told by 
some one or other that the soldiers who had 
been stationed in posits in Alaska and oth- 
ers, were in the habit, during very cold 
weather, of carrying tobacco in the arm- 
pits. Undoubtedly this would mean when 
“mushing,” i.e., traveling on the trail in 
very cold weather. 

Now, sir, I have been a constant resident 
in Alaska for the past sixteen consecutive 
winter and summer. During that 


years, 
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time I have made many long mushes in the 
winter with all sorts and conditions of men, 
soldiers, sailors and civilians—with the 
thermometer dangling anywhere from 10° 
below zero to 60° below; and I want to 
tell you, right here— 

First, that when the thermometer ranges 
around 40° and below 40° below zero, all 
sensible travelers hunt cover until the snap 


moderates. 
Second, that there are no 30-mile-an-hour 
breezes in this part of Alaska (Franklin), 


























when the thermometer is as low as -—40° or 
very, very rarely. 

Third, that it is impossible to smoke a 
pipe in the open, say, from 25° below zero 
and below, for the simple reason that the 
moisture which accumulates in the pipe is 
frozen up solid in a very few minutes, or 
even seconds, and the pipe, of course, will 
not draw. 

Fourth, that no matter how cold, the lips 
do not freeze up and crack unless, of course, 
a man gets frozen stiff, i. e., is converted 
into a corpse. 

Fifth, that in all my experience in this 
country, I have never heard of a soldier or 
sailor, a tinker or even a tailor, nor anyone 


If You Should Get 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the past twenty- 
five years I have spent from one to three 
months of each year in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, hunting, fishing and _ sightseeing, 
therefore would like to transmit a few per- 
sonal experiences to my fellow sportsmen, 
especially the young, ambitious and _ inex- 
perienced. 

Scarcely a season goes by without the re- 
port of hunters becoming lost and perishing 
in the mountains. So far this season sev- 
eral have already been lost in this section 
(Butte), among them one Godfrey Brown, 
who went goat hunting about three weeks 
ago on Mill Creek, only ten miles from 
Anaconda, Mont., with a population of about 
13,000 souls, and in spite of the fact that a 
large number of men have made a most dili- 
gent search he has not been seen since, and 
it is generally conceded that he either fell 
over a cliff and was instantly killed or was 
buried by tons of slide rock. 

From my point of view there is no such 
thing as becoming. permanently lost in 
these mountains under the present condi- 
tions of habitation, unless a man becomes 
injured to such an extent that he cannot 
travel. I think the majority of hunters be- 
come lost by losing their wits. They lose 
their bearing for a time, then become be- 
wildered and excited: soon the peaks and 
landmarks begin to look strange to them, 
and they begin to wander, pursuing no defi- 
nite direction. 

As night approaches fear spurs them on 
and they increase their speed, stumbling 
over windfalls, plowing through underbrush 
and wading creeks. After dark the noises 
in the timber seem louder and strange, and 
the ‘rustling of the brush, the moaning of 
the pines, the call of the different birds and 
animals enwrap him with a mighty strange 
and lonesome feeling. At times, if he is a 
tyro at hunting, it sounds to him like a 
bear, mountain lion or other vicious animal 
were close at hand, and the more he thinks 
about it the stronger his imagination grows. 
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else, using or keeping tobacco in any other 
place than that in which it is used by the 
generality of mankind. 

But even this does not prove the fallacy 
of this new place for tobacco, for it might 
be perfectly possible for anyone to keep to- 
bacco where even the “monkey put the 
nuts,” and I not hear of it. 

You know we say here, “when a man has 
once crossed over the White Pass into the 
Giant North it is impossible for him to tell 
the truth’—and so it is counselled that 
these and many similar bul con stories of 
Alaska and Alaskans be swallowed “cum 
grano Salis.” 


Alaska. “16 YEARS SOURDOUGH.” 


Lost in the Hills 


He is sure he sees the outlines of large ani 
mals prowling in his vicinity. The hot and 
cold blood in turn begins to chase up and 
down his back, great beads of cold perspira- 
tion cover his forehead, he begins to feel his 
hair straighten out from the roots, his hat 
is up so high that he can feel the cold 
breeze fanning through his hair: he forgets 
about being tired and hastens his speed al- 
most to a running point. He keeps up these 
foolish tactics until he becomes faint and 
exhausted from the need of nourishment 
and sleep; he sits down on a neighboring 
rock or windfall just to rest a few moments 
so that he can go it some more: soon he 
becomes drowsy and sleep takes possession 
of him. If the night reaches the freezing 
point he is apt never to wake up. 

When lost, if a man will only keep pos- 
session of his mind, he is almost as safe in 
the mountains as he is in the streets of a 
strange town. By working his way down 
country, whether in a waterway or on a 
ridge, even in the most remote districts, he 
cannot travel more than a few days without 
coming in contact with habitation and shel- 
ter, and in the meantime he need not perish 
under the severest weather conditions. 

In favorable weather a small, open camp 
fire keeps a man comfortable, and in cold, 
stormy weather, there are many ways of 
building shelter. If in the timber away from 
rocky country, gather a bunch of poles 
about eight or nine feet long. Take them 
to the shelter of a thick brush, bunch them 
together, stand them straight up and tie 
them together lightly about six feet from 
the ground, then spread the poles at the 
bottom in a circle of three or four feet and 
the first thing you know you have got anice 
little tepee. Cover it well with brush, then 
put more poles over it to keep it in place, 
leaving just space enough at one point to 
enter; build your fire close to the entrance 
and it will surprise you how cosy you can 
make your quarters for the night. There 
you can broil your chicken, rabbit, squirrel 
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or whatever game you have bagged through 
the day to keep from starving. 

Another quick and handy way to build a 
shelter: Place the end of a pole on one of 
the lower limbs of a tree, letting the other 
end rest on the ground. This serves you 
as a ridge pole. Cover both sides with poles 
and brush; build your fire at the opening. 

If the weather is cold and stormy, try to 
reach a rocky locality. You often find two 
large rocks lying pretty close together. If 
you are ready to camp for the night build a 
roaring fire between them and in the mean- 
tinte gather plenty of brush and poles 
enough to reach from one rock to the other 
at the top. If there is an opening at both 
ends between the rocks fill one end in with 
smaller rocks and brush. After your fire 
has been going long enough to heat the 
rocks thoroughly pull your fire to the open 
end, then cover the opening at the top with 
poles and brush. Between sleeps keep up 
your fire. It matters not if the thermom- 
eter drops to 40° below zero, you will be 
comfortable. 

If no rocks are convenient for your pur- 
pose build a roaring fire right up against a 
wall of rocks. After you have it thoroughly 
heated pull your fire to one end, then build 


your shelter against the heated wall of 
rock. 

What? Did I hear some hunter say,‘‘Sup- 
pose you haven’t got a match!” Well, I 
have been there, too, so can tell you just 
what to do. Gather your wood and prepare 
to make your fire just as though you had 
a whole box of matches; then take your 
pocket handkerchief, your coat sleeve lin- 
ing, or any part of your wearing apparel 
which contains chiefly cotton; tear a part 
of it to shreds so that it will take fire eas- 
ily, then place it under your kindling, ex: 
tract the lead from your shell, sprinkle your 
ravelings with a part of the powder, then 
place your shell with the remaining powder 
in the chamber, being careful to hold your 
gun in a horizontal position so as not to 
spill the powder; hold the muzzle of your 
gun a few inches from the cotton substance 
and fire; then blow as you have never 
blown before, and in a few moments you 
will have blown the few sparks into a cheer- 
ful fire and in that way preserved the 
flickering spark within you which other- 
wise might have left you before the rising 
of another sun. DAN KOWSKE. 

Montana. 


British Army Method for Water-Proofing Canvas 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Will you please 
send me the British army formula for water- 
proofing cloths. I have seen it mentioned 
in your magazine several times, but your 
writers always referred to it as the “sugar 
of lead or alum process,” neglecting to state 
how it was mixed or applied. 

Penn. EK. L. HEISER. 

Answer.—The following recipe is recom- 
mended by good authority, but we presume 
much depends on how well the work is done. 
Be careful to have the cloth free from 
grease, and to soak the sizing or other fill- 
ing matter out of new cloth. Remember 
that canvas or other cotton goods shrinks 
about ten per cent when first wet. Thus 
a ten-foot square cloth or canvas of new 
goods will, when shrunk, measure barely 
nine feet each way, even with clear water. 
Waterproofing often causes even a larger 
shrinkage. It is better to allow fifteen per 
cent, rather than ten. 


Recipe: Rain water (tepid), two to three 
buckets full: add to this three or four 
lbs. sugar of lead, and three or four 
pounds alum (costing about 75 cents). Soak 
your tent over night. In the morning take 
it out and hang up to drip and dry; spread- 
ing it out on the grass will do. It is now 
both fire and waterproof. ‘This is the Brit- 
ish government method of water and fire- 
proofing tents, and is excellent. Allow to 
saturate thoroughly and drv weli before 
packing away. If thoroughly dried the tent 
is also mildew-proof. 


Another method: Soak cloth in thick 
soap-suds, dry, then soak in alum-water and 
dry. Proportions are not important. 

All water-proofing has to be renewed oc- 
casionally, as the rain slowly dissolves and 
washes away the only comparatively insolu- 
ble mineral salts alum left fixed in the 
fibers of the cloth by the sugar of lead, or 
the soap.—Editor. 


Cold Weather Clothes 


Speaking some time ago of his trip to the 
North Pole and of the absolute necessity of 
certain ways of dressing under Arctic con- 
ditions, Peary is reported to have said: 

“The matter of clothing was an exceed- 
ingly important one; really, a large factor 
in our success. You see, we followed down 
to the last detail the ‘natural’ clothing of 


the Eskimo, which is modeled upon that of 
Arctic animals. Many expeditions into 
Polar regions have failed because the party 
wore the clothing of civilization or a modi- 
fication of it. That cannot be done, and 


for this reason: The natural*‘animal heat of 
the body and the exertion which a man is 
under on such a trip cause him to perspire 




















more or less; it may be only with the con- 
stant insensible perspiration. This is sure 
to condense sooner or later, and if he is 
wearing, say, woollen clothing, with furs 
outside, the very worst possible combina- 
tion, it either freezes when he is at rest, or 
remains in the form of water, and much of 
his vitality has to be used to keep him 
warm. There is a constant waste. 

“With the natural form of clothing, the 
impervious integument of an animal skin 
next to the body, or separated from it, at 
most, only by a thin silk garment, and with 
loose places at knee, throat, waist and wrist, 
the evaporation, the constant perspiration, 
escapes all the while to the open air, in 
walking, and indeed at any motion. The 
body is thus kept quite dry, and no energy 
is wasted in making heat. 

“Knowledge of these things bought dearly 
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enough, and of other time and strength sav- 
ers, such as my tea cooker, which saved 
us an hour and a half a day, either for rest 
or for travel, were basic things, upon which 
success was built,” 

When asked if the freezing and subse- 
quent loss of several toes on one of his 
previous trips were due to unusually severe 
cold, he replied: 

“That accident arose out of peculiar con- 
ditions. In the first place we were travel- 
ing on short rations. We were in a diffi- 
cult situation, moreover, and I felt the re- 
sponsibility of my party heavily. I was, 
therefore, breaking the trail for them, and 
I became much heated by the exertion and 
strain that I was under. Thus moisture col- 
lected inside my fur boots, and when we 
made camp I! did not take sufficient precau- 
tion with my feet. Before I knew it, the 
toes were solid.” 


The Importance of Early Training in the Boy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The man who owns 
guns and children, too, I fear often over- 
looks the importance of bringing the boy up 
with a full knowledge of its dangers, as well 
as the proper way to handle firearms with 
safety. It’s always the boy that doesn’t 
know it was loaded that pulls down on his 
little sister with such dreadful results. If 
you are a gun man, the kid is sure to be, 
so go about it as soon as he can handle a 
small rifle. Teach him to shoot, and above 
all coach him’in the dangers of firearms 
and how to avoid them. 

My neighbor’s boy, 12 years old, did a 
trick the other day that he will not do again, 
end had he been properly informed and 
trained he would not have done it this time. 
His father handed him his Winchester to 


take into the house and set away carefully. 
After going into the house he wanted to 
sight around a little, and threw out the load, 
and thought that left the gun empty. As 
he happened to be standing before a large 
mirror, he just took a sight at himself in 
the mirror and pulled. There was no one 
else in the house, and just how he per- 
formed when that .30-30 crashed through 
the mirror can only be imagined: and no 
doubt had there been another child in the 
house he would have pulled down on it 
instead of his image in the glass. That boy 
now understands the workings of a Win 
chester, something he should have known 
several years before. SAM STEVENS. 
New Mexico. 


Caribou Meat to Break the Beef Trust 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If the price of beef 
and other meats continues to soar, some 
one has said he expects to see the pastures 
of Alaska used by stockmen to raise cari- 
bou, moose and reindeer. Caribou meat is 
said to be far superior to beef, and can be 
raised more cheaply. If this is so I can see 
no reason why, with the advent of cheap 
transportation, these animals should not 
be raised by stockmen, just as beef cattle 
are raised here. The caribou of the Jack 


Wade district are as tame as the range cattle. 
In this section caribou are fully as numer- 
ous as were the buffalo on the plains forty 
years ago. On the Yukon Territory side of 
the boundary it is different, however. Min- 
ers are permitted to kill as many caribou 
as they desire, and scores of them that have 
been slaughtered are left where they fall, 
for the wolves to feast upon. 
ROSS MERRICK. 
Washington. 


A Hunter ’Fesses His Feelings 


I am one of the “has been” hunters who 
can read with pleasure the hunting trips, 
experiences, etc., of those who are still in 
the ring. Outdoor Life is the best publica- 


tion extant on the subjects covered. I 
could not get along without it. 
JNO. M. MILLER. 


Washington. 
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Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





B. L. J., Millbrook, Ont.—I have a water 
spaniel, about one year old, of good breed- 
ing and well grown, fond of the gun and 
loves to hunt partridges, but does not stay 
at the tree and give tongue as I would like 
for him to do; he will tree a bird but not 
stay there: will do most anything shown 
him and is a great favorite with the chil- 
dren; I know if he once knows what I want 
him to do he will do it willingly. Now, how 
am I to proceed to make him stay at tree 
and give tongue after putting up a part- 
ridge? 


Answer:—You cannot expect a_ water 
spaniel to hunt birds, tree them, give tongue 
and remain to report a find—not his mis- 
sion by nature. The water spaniel is a wa- 
ter dog who is employed exclusively for re- 
trieving waterfowl, but also retrieves read- 
ily from land. However, if hunted with an- 
other dog who works well on the kind of 
game you wish to use this spaniel on, he 
may, in time, learn to imitate the former in 
greater part, possibly also giving tongue if 
he will get excited enough. For the par- 
ticular work you wish done you need a 
cocker spaniel, who naturally hunts, puts 
up and gives tongue and need but making 
obedient and to retrieve, all of which is 
easily accomplished by following instruc- 
tions contained in the “Amateur Trainer.” 


G. R. K., Brooke, Va.—I have trained sev- 
eral dogs by your force method and have 
found it to be very effective indeed. But 
am up against a proposition now that I 
have not had to deal with before. I have a 
setter pup, handsomely bred on both sides 
from registered stock, fourteen months old, 
in perfect health and as pretty as a paint- 
ing. I started the force system with this 
pup and got along well in first part, but not 
quite through it, and as business matters 
prevented had to stop. Later on I sent this 
one to a man that was said to be a good 
hand with bird dogs. A few weeks ago he 


sent the dog back with the information that 

this dog didn’t know a bird from a butterfly. 

I don’t know what he did with him or how 

he worked him. The dog hunts well and is 
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a good ranger, but I have never seen him 
stand on birds. Now, would you advise me 
going ahead and finish him in yard training 
and then take to field for further develop- 
ment? He is a little timid, as most all well 
bred dogs are, or as I have found it to be. 

Answer:—If reared in the city and had 
never been taken out to see or scent game 
birds till about fourteen months old, then, 
of course, pup would not know a bird from 
a butterfly. To teach’ him the difference 
will be the first thing to do—should be 
taken out to where game birds can be 
found (preferably with other dogs who hunt 
well), and let him make observations. You 
say he hunts well and is a good ranger, 
which is sufficient to insure inherent qual- 
ities required for a bird dog and can be 
trained to perfection. Dog must be made 
“at home” in the field on birds—let him 
chase if he will and get wild, then put 
through course of yard training. Timidity 
will vanish as he gets livened up on game 
and becomes enthusiastic—of prime impor- 
tance. 


S. H. G., Dorris, Calif—There has been 
considerable argument here amongst sports- 
men as to which was the best water re- 
triever, the Chesapeake Bay dog or the Irish 
water spaniel. We have the finest duck 
shooting here that can be found anywhere, 
but on account of the tules a good retriever 
is absolutely necessary if one wishes to get 
all his birds. But a dog has rather a hard 
time of it on account of the cold, as in the 
latter part of November and for the re- 
mainder of the season the thermometer is 
always a few degrees below zero. As I 
wish to get a dog, want one that can stand 
the cold the best, and as I know practically 
nothing concerning these two breeds, would 
thank you for some advice in the matter. 


Answer:—Both the breeds you name 
make good duck retrievers from cold water, 
but I doubt whether any dog can stand to 
work long in water when the temperature 
is “always a few degrees below zero.” Of 
course the water will not have the same2 
low temperature, but so soon as the dog 
comes out of it his hair would freeze stiff 
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in a few minutes and put him out of com- 
mission. I have used dogs, shooting ducks 
from blind on ice with some water holes 
for the ducks to alight in, and had them 
retrieved therefrom with a temperature of, 
say, 10 to 15 below zero. The dog would 
soon be covered with ice, so that I had to 
blanket him to thaw out in the blind before 
ordering out again—rather cruel: these 
dogs, however, seemed to enjoy the sport 
and not suffer perceptibly. As a rule the 
Chesapeake Bay dog can stand more hard 
work in heavy rushes. 


J. M., Mt. Vernon, Wash.—I have a pointer 
bitch, eight months old, who chases meadow 
larks. Had I better take to another locality 
where there are none? I have used force 
collar on her with fifteen-foot cord, but she 
manages to break away, end then ranges 
far and wide and takes up chasing. Do 
you think a range of one-eighth mile is too 
far where Chinese pheasants are the prin- 
cipal game hunted? They are scarce and 
wild, will hold ten to twelve seconds and 
then run again; dog may make one or two 
stands on them and then they will flush. 
How should a dog range for grouse, quail 
and Chinese pheasants in brush and timber? 


Answer:—You should work pup with 
longer cord—up to forty feet—so as to give 
snubbing when attempting to start for 
larks. In time, however, after working on 
real game birds, giving larks any attention 
will cease without special trouble. Allow- 
ing to cast out an eighth-mile is much too 
far till under perfect control to signal by 
hand, either on pheasants or other birds 
in woodland and thickets, as dog will be 
out of sight most of time, and also flush 
the birds, and thus get into the habit of giv- 
ing chase. Short range is necessary till 
dog is well in hand. If you can work on 
quail first he will come to stand at close 
range, and thus afford a shot before flush- 
ing, and also be prevented from giving 
chase. Later on dog will adjust his flings 
to suit particular game hunted, if properly 
directed as per the “Amateur Trainer.” A 
young dog must get special care on each 
kind of game till accustomed to it and learn 
to handle same properly. 
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S. P., Cripple Creek, Colo.—I have a bull- 
dog who seems to have been struck across 
back with a heavy object, because he drags 
one hind leg and is paralyzed to some ex- 
tent so he cannot stand up. I think his 
backbone is broken. Can anything be done 
for him, and what is the remedy? Dog is 
about two years old and valuable. 


Answer:—A case of that kind should be 
taken in hand by a veterinarian who can 
determine whether the spine really was 
broken or not, and if that be the case, chlo- 
roform will be the most humane remedy— 
no cure. If not so severely injured, the dog 
may recover with proper care and bandag- 
ing—medicine cannot do it. 


T. O. P., Amarillo, Tex.—I am in the mar. 
ket for a good shooting dog, but do not 
know anyone that will ship on trial, and as 
I’ve been “stung,” I am a bit tenderfooted. 
Will you kindly advise me as to who might 
have such a dog for sale and be willing to 
ship on trial? J’ve an offer to ship on trial, 
but the money must accompany the order, 
so it resolves itself to the questicn of his 
honesty after all. I want a dog shipped to 
me to allow two weeks’ trial, and if not sat- 
isfactory, be returned, with return charges 
to be paid by owner. I to deposit the 
amount in bank, to be sent owner on my 
acceptance of dog. Can you put me on? 


Answer:—No. While such a proposition 
seems good and fair on its face, no man of 
sound business methods would agree to the 
terms, whether he knew his dog should fill 
the bill or not. The prospective purchaser 
would have a chance of using the dog for 
two weeks and, whether really first-class or 
not, could send him back, and only having 
had to pay express charges one way. More- 
over, sending a dog on trial always is at- 
tended with more or less uncertainty as to 
probable satisfaction, because the new 
handler is not familiar with dog’s ways, 
capabilities and shortcomings, hence coulé 
hardly get real good work from him, and be 
condemned as N. G., even if a very good 
shooting dog, if handled by present owner. If 
possible, the seller should show off the dog 
and thus demonstrate the good points, and 
be made to explain any faults in the work 
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Concerning a Long-Desired Rifle 
By Lindsay C. Elliott. 


Having noticed a tendency in _ recent 
numbers of sporting magazines towards 
lighter rifles, and, I might add, ones that 
were built and properly proportioned for 
the cartridges to be used in them, I trust 
the readers of this magazine will try and 
bear with me if I unburden some of my own 
ideas as to what a rifle should resemble to 
be gotten up to suit my taste. Of course I 
am not any “greatest firearms authority,” 
or anything of this sort, so I sincerely trust 
the readers will not think that I am posing 
as such, or that I am not open to conviction, 
for I am willing to give way to better opin- 
ions than mine when same are offered. In 
other words, I am not like some who, when 
proven wrong, will never admit their error, 
but will crawl out the back way and away 
from the subject, thinking in this way they 
have carried the point. Now I trust that 
this will be the means of getting some of 
the opinions of some of the readers, for if 
we don’t make a “holler” for what is re- 
quired the manufacturers will make up the 
iron and see that it is well advertised and 
we will (not from choice, however,) have to 
pay our money and get the extra iron which 
from modern viewpoints is entirely unnec- 
essary to most of us—in other words, we 
have to get extra gun iron because we have 
the cartridge fitted to the rifle, not the rifle 
made for the cartridge. 

Anyone who has tried to keep pace with 
modern cartridges will, no doubt, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, with present 
powder, from 3,000 to 3,300 feet per second 
is about the limit a bullet can be chased at, 
and have a bullet weigh something like 
what it should weigh. I think it has been 
clearly demonstrated that a bullet (Spitzer, 
of course,) for a .25-caliber rifle should 
weigh between 110 and 117 grains; for a 
7 mm. or .280-caliber rifle, between 140 and 
150 grains, and for a .30-caliber it should 
weigh around 200 grains—this to give flat- 
ness of trajectory, carrying power, steadi- 
ness of flight and weight enough to at least 
make a stab at “bucking the wind,” al- 


though, I might add, bullets can be and are 
made much lighter and are highly accurate 
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and quite efficient. For instance. the .30 
U. S. government with 150-grain bullet which 
makes a big bid at being the most accurate 
cartridge in existence. 

I don’t think it will be necessary for the 
American people to bother their heads with 
anything much larger than .30 caliber—this, 
of course, when speeded up to 3,000 feet 
second muzzle velocity or better. I might 
add such a cartridge is obtainable through 
the efforts of Mr. Newton and can be had 
in bullet weights of 150, 172, 190 and 220 
grains weight, and, I might add, in my opin- 
ion, these bullets are all heavy enough for 
any game found in America and would make 
most of the African hunters have a notion 
that one of their ‘shoulder bruisers” wasn’t, 
after all, such a necessary part of their 
equipment. This statement is based on the 
experiences of American hunters who have 
tried the .30 U. S. government cartridge on 
African game, and when it is remembered 
that the 150-grain bullet speeded to 3,200 
feet second muzzle velocity in the above 
mentioned .3¢-caliber, which is known as 
the “Adolph Express,” and that bullets are 
obtainable with a point that will mushroom, 
one can imagine what the hunter armed 
with this combination would have to fear if 
he possessed any nerve at all. 

Now, the next cartridge, which I think 
will be more likely to interest the American 
public, is the .25-caliber. We can get at 
present a .25-caliber cartridge with 117-grain 
Spitzer bullet that gives us 3,100 feet per 
second muzzle velocity and slightly better 
carrying power than the much-talked-of .280 
Ross copper tube expanding bullet cart- 
ridge. Here again we have to thank Mr. 
Newton, the same as we did for the .22 
Hi-Power Savage. However, I’m afraid that 
Mr. Newton is going to have some of his 
hopes dashed to pieces when this new .25- 
caliber rifle appears, for by whittling the 
ammunition to fit the rifle both velocity and 
bullet weight is more than likely to be sac- 
rificed. It will be remembered, of course, 
that the .22 Hi-Power developed by Mr. 
Newton was a much more efficient cart- 
ridge than anything at present obtainable, 
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unless, as with all of his excellent cart- 
ridges, you get an arm put up especially to 
handle them. 

You may say, “Get a New Springfield 
chambered for the Adolph Express .30-cali- 
ber rifle,” which can be done, but you pos- 
sibly prefer a bolt gun that shuts us “lever 
action” cranks off. You may say, “Get a 
single-shot rifle;” perhaps you are satisfied 
with a single-shot; I must say I truly am 
not. Again you may say you can get an 
1895 Winchester rigged up to handle the .22 
or the .25-caliber cartridges mentioned 
above. This is so, you can; also you can 
pack that amount of gun iron around wtih 
you when it is there for no purpose what- 
ever. Also in getting any of the above you 
can pay a good price for the work and get 
your ammunition, which you can get loaded, 
so I am told, about as cheap as the .30 U. S. 
government stuff by Reed & Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; but here you have to send for it 
and pay express, and this makes it run up 
a bit higher than the ordinary individual 
likes, and one is likely at any time to run 
out of ammunition. Personally I wouldn’t 
mind this if I could get a rifle to handle the 
.25-caliber cartridge that suited me. 


Here is where we start to wander: I be- 
lieve that a rifle could be made to handle a 
.22, .25 or 28-caliber cartridge with a good 
bullet weight and a muzzle velocity of 3,000 
feet second or better, and said rifle not to 
weigh over six pounds. You may say this 
will knock the shoulder off of you. Possibly 
so with the .28-caliber, as I understand that 
this cartridge (.280 Ross) in a rifle weigh- 
ing seven and one-half pounds can hand one 
a good healthy punch, but when it is re- 
membered that a lot of people don’t mind 
standing behind that .405 Winchester in a 
rifle weighing eight and one-half pounds, 
one might come to the conclusion that there 
would be a good sale for an arm weighing 
six pounds in the .28-caliber. Or possibly 
it would be as well to place the .28-caliber 
and the .30-caliber in a class by themselves 
and the .22 and the .25 in another class. I 
think that a cartridge as developed by Mr. 
Newton in .25-caliber would be, for me at 
least, heavy enough for any game found in 
this country. This being so, why don’t the 
manufacturers get busy and make such a 
rifle? Don’t think for a minute there isn’t 
a demand for such rifles, for if you think 
this take a walk into some of the sporting 
goods stores and ask them how many of the 
.22 Hi-Power Savages they have sold since 
they appeared. The recoil of the .25 isn’t 
anything to what the striking energy would 
indicate—in fact, someone has said it is 
about the same as the .30-30—certainly not 
enough recoil to quarrel over a few ounces 
in the weight of the proposed rifle. 

The rifle I would like to see would have 
a solid top—in fact, would have a receiver 
made on the lines of the 20-gauge Winches- 
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ter shotgun—that is, no pins or screws 
showing at all. While I don’t despise a ham- 
mer as some do, I am not sure but what it 
would be as well to have it hammerless and 
with a safety on top of the grip, the same as 
in the hammerless shotguns, in this way be- 
ing where one could push it on or off with 
the thumb when the rifle was being thrown 
to the shoulder, or taken down from it. Of 
course I suppose you will smile here, but it 
would have to be a lever action. Here is 
where there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment—yes, right in the lever, and in saying 
lever I mean where you put your fingers 
through. I at one time owned a rifle with 
what was supposed to be a lever attached. 
Now, for a fact, this was a disgrace to any 
firearms manufacturer; it was heavy enough 
to use as a hammer when detached, while 
the loop in the lever was too small to allow 
one to get their fingers in and have comfort 
with it at all. The width of the iron was 
enough for almost two levers, and, to cap 
the lot, had that little projection at the tail 
end running back along the tang strap—this 
to give it that “neat” appearance and, of 
course, make it shoot better. I might add 
I worked this lever over, after writing to 
the manufacturer without avail, and made 
it passable—not perfect. 


The best lever I ever pushed my “paw” 
into is found on the 1892 model Winches 
ters. Yes, I have had my “paw’ through a 
few of ’em, too. A new arm with a lever 
like the ’92 would suit me, but in the new 
arm I think we would, most of us at least, 
prefer a pistol grip, and in making this we 
would want it for use, not for ornament. 
One copied after Adolph or Wundhammer 
would suit us all: I know it would, so we 
can dispose of this here. The lever throw 
would, on account of the pistol grip, have to 
be a bit longer, possibly, that most of us 
would care for. Here again is where the 
’92 Winchester suits me. Could we have a 
lever gun with a throw the same as the ’92 
and with pistol grip, I would like to see the 
man with the “gall” to say it wouldn’t suit 
twelve out of a dozen of us. 

We would, of course, have to have a mag- 
azine that could be loaded, not one cartridge 
ahead of the other, but a detachable box 
magazine loadable from the bottom of the 
receiver, and one that would hold five cart- 
ridges and not project much below the nat- 
ural curve of the fore-end and the bottom of 
the receiver. Of course we would want these 
looking like they were made of steel, not 
sheet iron, and I am not sure but what we 
might want them so we could pack an extra 
one or more in our pocket or on our belt. 
This magazine would, of course, have a 
catch that would be easily gotten at, and 
one that would work, not catch three times 
out of five and make one ram their thumb 
into the receiver almost to make it let go. 
This magazine catch, I believe, could be 
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placed on the right-hand side of where the 
lever is attached, providing the lever should 
be attached somewhat the same as the pres- 
ent ’99 Savage lever is. We would want 
the lever and trigger so that one wouldn’t 
be likely to do, as I am told some have, 
stab their finger with the trigger when 
speeding it up a bit. Here again the ’92 
Winchester shines; it has a bit of room in 
the lever for the trigger finger to straighten 
out when shooting fast, consequently offer- 
ing slight chance for any accidents of this 
kind. While I never have had any catches 
this way myself, I read some years ago of 
someone that had, so it will have to be 
looked out for for the someone, for we are 
the someone at times and want it as near 
perfect as possible. In making the receiver 
all the hole that would be necessary would 
be one just large enough in the side to let 
the cartridge out. I would prefer the barrel 
and the top of the receiver joining on al- 
most a level, and the arm would want to be 
take-down, and as simple a take-down as 
possible, yet strong. There are several take- 
down principles to draw from, so we won’t 
quarrel here. The barrel would have to be 
without a slot in it for any purpose what- 
ever; it isn’t necessary, you know. The 
sights could be placed on with bands, or, 
better still, brazed, the front one the same 
as the .22 Hi-Power Savage and the back 
one I think could be made so that it could 
be fitted with any style of open sight. This, 
of course, would make it necessary to have 
a base and sight that could be adjusted with 
some sort of screw adjustment, or possibly 
with a wind gauge, deemed so necessary by 
some. Anyhow, the sights and fore-end 
would have to be fastened by some means 
other than the ‘century back” plan—the 
dovetail. Of course those preferring Lyman 
sights, or those of Marble persuasion, could 
place them on the tang of the rifle, the holes 
to be bored so that the sight would be far 
enough from the eye that your. thumb 
wouldn’t have to dodge it every time one 
went to swing the lever, as is the case with 
so many rifles of older dates. This, with 
this kind of receiver, would be easily pos- 
sible; the ’99 Savage has this already. The 
front sight would, of course, be so that we 
would be able to change sights by driving 
a pin and putting another in place and 
guarantee it to be in line without firing a 
shot. The measurements of the _ stock 
couldn’t suit me better than the American 
model Ross stock, but I can’t say that I 
would kick if it was stocked so one could 
have a rifle or shotgun butt plate without 
extra cost, these to be checked—checked for 
a purpose, not for looks. I have yet to see 
a butt plate that was checked worth a whoop 
unless checked by the owner. Most of them 


are checked altogether too fine, and then 
to cap this there is, as a general thing, a 
smooth riz around the edge to give the 


measly little checks no chance to grip even 
if they would. Of course we would want a 
bolt that will be locked stronger than any- 
thing yet turned out, which, by the way, 
would be “going some,” but I think a rifle 
could be designed that would even excel the 
Savage ’99 locking device—in other words, 
one that the whole back end of the bolt 
would come up against the _ receiver. 
The extractor and ejector would have 
to be most mighty strong, and the 
trigger to have a method of adjusting 
that would give a quick, snappy pull; no 
creep here at all, and possibly a method of 
changing by a screw that one might change 
to suit in a few minutes. All the parts to be 
made of nickel steel and highly polished. 
Such a rifle could be made and left out in 
a rain and snow and then have a freezing, 
and if made properly, no matter how placed, 
it wouldn’t freeze up or get water, sand, 
dust, twigs, pieces of grass or any other for- 
eign substance into it. 

I said the rifle shouldn’t weigh over six 
pounds; possible it could be made to weigh 
less; I think it could. For the .28 and .30- 
caliber why not make it a big brother, and 
in making the big brother, make him big 
enough to swallow possibly a bit bigger food, 
as there is always the big bore man to con- 
tend with, and he has his opinion, too, which 
can’t be overlooked. However, if such an 
arm was made one could have it handle 
about all the present assortment of ammu- 
nition, as well as handling something up to 
date. Of course the .25 is the one I would 
pin my faith to, but I am not the one that 
dictates to the shooting public. You may 
ask ‘“‘Who shall make it?” and the answer 
is, “Any firm that wants to make a pile of 
money.” Practically any of the American 
firearms manufacturers turn out goods that 
are famous for holding together. The price 
should be not over $20.00 for the plain rifle, 
and the ammunition should be capable of 
shooting as good as possible, but not over 
4” groups at 200 yards, and sell for not 
more than the present run of ammunition, 
from $30.00 to $40.00 per thousand. 

I will not quarrel with you about butt 
traps, etc., but I do believe a method of 
attaching a sling strap so that all one would 
have to do to detach it would be to press a 
little button, or something of this sort, at 
each fastening would be a welcome article 
on the proposed arm. We would want these 
fastenings so that one would hardly notice 
the place where the sling fastenings were 
fitted when sling was detached—in other 
words, have them countersunk and to op- 
erate somewhat like a glove fastener, only 
they would have to be noiseless. The fast- 
enings to be placed so that one would be 
able to use the “modified American sling,” 
which I think is known -as the “Whelen 
style” over in the states. Anyone wanting 
particulars of this (to me) best sling 
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of all, can obtain them by writing me. 

Here are a few suggestions that I might 
as well, since making this article much 
longer than intended, add. Did you ever 
look at the Stevens high power repeating 
rifle? Look at the sectional cut of this arm 
and you will see that it is made on a strong 
principle, and partly gives the back of the 
bolt a lock somewhat like I have been try- 
ing to describe, only I think that the whole 
bolt could be fashioned in such a manner 
as to have it locked solidly against the re- 
ceiver. In this model the lever attachment 
looks like, if placed farther back, one could 
find room for a detachable box magazine 
like I have in mind. 

While I would like to see the new arm 
cock with the closing movement of the 
lever, I can’t say that it would make so 
much difference 4f it closed something like 
the Winchesters, whose closing movement 
comes up with a snap and leaves the lever 
always up to where it should be without 
effort. No doubt many of the readers have 
this fault to find with the Savage rifle 
(straight grip); that is, it requires a little 
precaution to see that the lever is up in 
place—this when shooting fast. I might 
add with a properly designed pistol grip, 
such as is on the more recent output of 
Savage rifles, this is absent. The Savage 
has the correct principle for cocking to get 
a fast action, for all there is to do with the 
opening movement is to draw the shell and 
the closing movement cocks the rifle, and 
with the magazine, or one like I propose, 
there is no carrier to operate, and the clos- 
ing movement has a tendency to draw the 
rifle to the shoulder as it should do. 

I think that coil springs have by this time 
demonstrated their superiority over the flat 
ones, so we would like to have the proposed 
arm fitted this way. Of course we would 


want the leverage to start the cartridge. 
and draw it out, as strong as possible. The 
length of barrel and all this could be regu- 
lated to suit the individual. There is no rea: 
son in this world why one should have to pay 
from $10 to $12 to have a quarter or half: 
inch of stock added or taken off to suit the 
customer. “It necessitates a lot of hand 
labor,as the stock has to be made entirely 
by hand”’—ever have that written to you? 
Well, even if it does, the man must be a 
good individual that does this work, or else, 
if not as highly paid as I think, he must be 
a lazy ’coon. If not, why should we have 
to dig so deep to get a stock made to suit? I 
register a kick on all manufacturers on this: 
they are too high with the prices in this 
respect, although if a stock was made after 
the lines that Wundhammer and Fred 
Adolph, the gunmakers, make, there would, 
I imagine, be few to register any seri- 
ous kicks as to their not being practically a 
perfect fit for all, although from a quarter 
to a half-inch added or taken off of a cor- 
rectly proportioned stock would be a boon 
to some of us who are possibly a bit longer 
or shorter in the arms than the average. 

I will have to let someone else take some 
of the space and give us their opinions con- 
cerning this subject, but as said in the be- 
ginning, I am willing to let other ideas enter 
my head. I think we are practically all 
agreed that something new is required in 
the shape of a lever action rifle to handle 
modern ammunition. Anyway, let us have 
an opinion; what shall it be? Shall we 
have a rifle of moderate weight, properly 
designed for carrying by hand, or will we 
let the manufacturers load us up with gun 
iron that is of no use and let us start work- 
ing on a light-weight pair of wheels to haul 
it around on—which? 


Differs From “Antipop” 
By Allyn H. Tedmon. 


In Outdoor Life for October there ap- 
pears an article in the Arms department by 
one “Antipop” in regard toour Mr. Newton, 
his ability to pose as an authority on arms 
and ammunition and kindred subjects being 
attacked; also an effort to give the impres- 
sion that he is a fake, an imposter, in fact, 
is attempted. Before continuing let me ex- 
plain that Iam not “calling” anybody’s hand 
nor fishing for notoriety, but when a man 
gets so far off as to want to warn the earth 
against something he apparently is not over- 
whelmed with knowledge of himself, he 
ought to be aroused from his slumbers. 

I might say that as far as I know Mr. 
Newton didn’t break into print by attacking 
the leading men in the shooting fraternity, 
but only offered his knowledge and services, 


which have been most thankfully received 
all along the line. “Antipop,” of course, hit 
me somewhat, for I am a satisfied owner of 
a Savage .303. When I purchased the arm 
several years ago I bought a broken shell 
extractor, and so far have never had use 
for it. The only arm in which I ever had 
a new shell break was a .38-55 Winchester 
high velocity. Too bad it wasn’t bottle- 
necked, but it wasn’t. I have had reloaded 
.32-40 shells break, but after reloading many 
.303 shells many times, I have yet to have 
one break at the shoulder. I have had them 
split, however. In the offensive three years 
(to “Antipop”) of Mr. Newton’s work that 
has been made public, he has produced a 
sample of his genius. He produced the 
goods and then told us readers of them. 
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“Antipop” might take example and show us 
the wonderful arms, etc., he is going to 
bring forth before heralding them unasked. 
We are all from good old Missouri, ‘“Anti- 
pop.” We know what the .22 H. P. is; show 
us that you can beat it; talk is cheap, you 
know. 

Now, here is where I take a personal shot 
at our subject. He makes a statement that 
upon examining a new Savage in a store, 
“it was found possible to release the ham 
mer by pulling the trigger when the action 
was one-eighth of an inch from. being 
closed.” Here is where I got busy. For 
half an hour I tried to snap my Savage be- 
fore the action was closed. It is impossible 
to do so, “Antipop” or anyone else to the 
contrary. When the action is practically 
closed less than one-sixty-fourth of an inch 
is left for the bolt to raise; unless very care- 
ful the action will close so as to release the 
trigger unperceived by the operator, but it 
is closed before the trigger can be pulled. 
I have tried to make the arm fail, but it 
won't do it. I have done quite a bit of rapid 
firing with it, but never did it fail to lock— 
in fact, you have to close the action with 
a hand grip before the trigger can be re- 
leased. My rifle has been used and is worn 
and should be more liable to accidents than 
a new one. You are getting on touchy 
ground when you try to knock any Ameri- 
can arms company or their products. The 
rifle he examined may have been defective. 
It is not impossible, but I have used three 
different Savage rifles, owned by my brother 
and myself, and have shot several others, 
and have seen a few more used, and all 
gave satisfaction. Again, I have heard of 
Savage actions blowing open, etc., but so 
far have never seen one and the informants 
have so far gotten their information from 
hearsay. It is a fact that part of the .22 
H. P. ammunition is loaded with cupro- 
nickel bullets, but I believe one will find 
that Savage or U. S. ammunition of this size 
uses copper jackets, at least this is my im- 


pression after some correspondence with 
the firm. 
If the discussion is so much to ‘“Anti- 


pop’s” distaste, I suggest that he drop it. 
For my part, I can see no good in such rev- 
elations and accusations. It seems to me 
the absence of one Crossman has been too 
much of a relief to have another of perhaps 
less caliber appear on the scene. 

Let ‘‘Antipop” remember that “woe be the 
way of the reformer,” and a man must first 
show his goods before taking orders. Your 
proposed changes may be O. K., Old Man, 
but let us have them without this attack, 
which seems to be uncalled for. There is 
always room for a good man in any line, so 
don’t imagine you must eliminate Mr. New- 
ton or anyone else to make room for your- 
self. The place will be made if you are 
capable of filling it. 


His attack on the .22 H. P, sounds like 


sour grapes. What business is it of mine 
what you or he or Chauncey Thomas or 
anyone else wants to, or is willing to, pay 
for an arm of any caliber or make? Did it 
ever occur to you, “Antipop,” that the .22 
H. P. has a 12” twist and the .25-35 an 
8? That is worth something, isn’t it? 
A 2,800-foot velocity is worth more to me 
that a 1,900-foot, or thereabouts, and an 
energy of over 1,200-feet pounds sounds bet- 
ter to me than one around 1,000. You buy 
the .25-35 if you wish and prefer it, but don’t 
“call” the rest of us fellows “anti-thinking 
popularity-crazed bugs” because we are will- 
ing to pay a fair price for something that is 
something and that is a reality, not a myth. 


Since writing the above I have visited one 
local sporting goods store and examined a 
Savage in stock there, and failed to find the 
defect claimed by “Antipep;” the trigger 
could not be released until the bolt was in 
position. Just to satisfy myself, I have been 
‘“monkeying” with a .45-90 model ’86 Win- 
chester. Now it is an absolute fact that the 
hammer on this arm can be released long 
before the bolt is anywhere near closed. 
This is not a slam on the Winchester at all, 
but I just wish to show “Antipop” he is 
away off. I am perfectly willing to trust 
my head back of any Savage, Winchester or 
Marlin action on the market, when proper 
charges are used, and one is in very small 
business when putting up such flimsy state- 
ments, which are apparently untrue. My 
Svaage and the .45-90 Winchester can be 
seen by anyone doubting my statements at 
any time. 


(Note.—In publishing the above communi 
cation from Mr. Tedmon, which we might 
state will be the last conerning this subject 
that will appear in this department, we 
deem it advisable to comment briefly on two 
features of the discussion. for failing to do 
this it would, we believe, leave some of our 
readers who may have had but a limited 
experience with arms and ammunition under 
a false impression regarding the breaking 
of shells (bottle-neck or straight) and the 
danger that many suppose exists in some 
rifle actions so designed that it will be 
found possible for the triggers to be pulled 
before the actions are fully closed. 

We have seen shells break in a few in- 
stances—both bottle-necked and straight— 
when fired the first time. These were fac- 
tory loaded, but all of them had been loaded 
for many years. In the majority of cases 
the shells would break off just back of the 
bullet, and quite often the broken piece of 
the shell would pass through the rifle bar- 
rel with the bullet. Many such cartridges— 
that is, cartridges which had been loaded 
for many years—and particularly high 
power cartridges in which the bullets had 
been seated very tightly, the shells split at 
the neck, but would not break off. In a 
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few instances we have known rifle car- 


tridges, both bottle-neck and straight shells 
to break off just back of the bullet when 
shells had been loaded with black powder 
many times. These shells had not been 
properly cleaned or cared for. Also to break 
after several firings when used with semi- 
smokeless powder, but almost invariably 
when shells with this powder broke the 
break was at the head of the shell. High 
power cartridges, after one firing with the 
full h. p. load, if the shell was primed with 
the mercuric primer, the shells break and 
split in various ways, the breaking of the 
shell usually being at the neck of the shell 
when it happens to be a bottle-neck shell, 
or just back of the bullet if a straight shell, 
though occasionally a break may occur far- 
ther back. Reloading these same shells 
with light charges of low pressure smoke- 
less powders and alloy bullets for short 
range or small game, one may frequently 
fire them many times, though the shooter 
need not be surprised should he find some 
of them breaking, or more frequently split- 
ting at the neck, even from the light loads. 
If the h. p. load first fired in the shell was 
fired with a non-mercuric primer the shell 
may be reloaded many times with the lighter 
loads with almost no prospect of trouble 
from shells splitting or breaking in any way, 
while they may be used much longer reload- 
ed with the h. p. load when primed with the 
non-mercuric primer than when primed with 
the ordinary primer. 


Several years ago the writer experienced 
considerable annoyance from factory black 
powder black cartridges breaking oif in one 
of his rifles. The break usually occurred 
at the base of the bullet, occasionally an 
inch further back, while a few broke, or 
small pieces of the shell broke out nearer 
the mouth of the shell, the piece broken off 
always passing out of the rifle barrel with 
the bullet. Another peculiar thing about 
these cartridges used in this rifle was the 
fact that some of the shells stretched from 
one-eighth to over one-half inch in length, 
The cartridge was the .40-90 Sharps straight, 
which is three and one-fourth inches in 
length. The shells had undoubtedly been 
loaded many years. At first it seemed im- 
possible to discover the reason for the dif- 
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ficulty, but in time the difficulty was traced 
to firing the rifle with oil in the chamber. 
After several cartridges had been fired, 
broken shells ceased to trouble, but just as 
certain as there was oil in the chamber, 
shells either broke or stretched. Not a 
single shell either broke or stretched when 
the precaution was taken to wipe the cham- 
ber free of oil before firing. 


We are not intending to contend for a 
moment that defective rifles have never left 
a factory, or that accidents may not have 
happened which the makers were not re- 
sponsible for, but in all the accidents which 
have come to our notice in rifles of rep- 
utable manufacture the cause could usually 
be traced to carelessness of some kind of 
the shooter. Many rifles of American make 
are so constructed that the triggers may 
be pulled when the action is open, and from 
this fact some are inclined to think that an 
explosion would occur should the triggers 
be pulled accidentally when the action was 
not closed. The .45-90 mentioned by Mr. 
Tedmon belongs to this class, but as the fir- 
ing pin is positively withdrawn and held 
back at all times when the bolt is unlocked 
and the firing pin is in front of the hammer, 
no accident can result should the trigger 
be pulled by accident, as the primer could 
not be exploded by the firing pin touching 
it until the bolt is in place and the locking 
bolts lifted to a locked position. We have 
known of accidents happening (in another 
make of rifle) from the use of improperly 
reloaded cartridges, due to the primers not 
having been fully seated in the primer pock- 
ets of the shells. Some of these shells having 
been swollen in the process of reloading, 
naturally entered the chamber of the rifle 
with difficulty, requiring considerable force 
to enter them. The protruding primer was 
deformed by the breech bolt, the fulminate 
forced against the anvil of the primer, and 
as a consequence an explosion occurred be- 
fore the breech lock was in a locked posi- 
tion, but this explosion was never caused 
by the firing pin striking the primer, for, as 
has been mentioned, all American rifles of 
reputable manufacture are so constructed 
that the firing pin cannot come in contact 
with the primer unless the action is locked 
properly. 


Remodeling a Gun at Home 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


Some time ago the writer came into pos- 
session of a 7mm. Spanish Mauser. Those 
familiar with this arm will readily agree 
that it is hardly a thing of beauty, with 
its rather short stock, almost 1% inches 
thick at the butt-plate, full length forestock 
and half length hand guard over the bar- 
rel, in this respect looking very much like 


the Krag. Then the bolt handle stuck 
straight out like the proverbial sore thumb. 

The sights were very crude, but the old 
gentleman who formerly owned the rifle 
had fitted a slide with a large peep to the 
leaf, which was something of an improve- 
ment. 

The bore of the gun was as bright and 
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clean as one could wish, but when tested 
the shooting was rather disappointing; 
groups fired at 50 yards, shooting prone 
with rest, running from 2% or 3 inches up 
to 4 or 5 inches. 

A lead slug was passed through the bar 
rel, which showed the bore.to be of uni- 
form size until near the muzzle, which was 
considerably enlarged from continued use 
of the cleaning rod. 

It being a question how well the rifle 
would shoot after the worn portion was cut 
off the muzzle, I decided not to risk $10 or 
$12 in having a gunsmith remodel a $3 gun, 
but to undertake the job myself. The man- 
ner in which the work was done and the 
mistakes I made are here set forth for the 
benefit of any who may wish to try their 
hand on a similar job. 

In the first place the hand guard over the 
barrel was removed and the fore-stock cut 
off to proper length. As it was desired to 


have a good thickness of wood opposite 
the magazine, the stock at that point was 
merely planed flat, after which the out- 


sired thickness of grip, which will not 
weaken the stock to any extent. Made with 
a tight fit, coated with glue, and a half-inch 
hickory dowel through it, you have a solid 
job. 

The stock being too short, it was length- 
ened with sole leather, holes being cut in 
the strips to slip over two dowels set in 
the butt of the stock. The leather was 
softened in water, coated with glue and 
tacked on one strip at a time. Then a new 
butt-plate made of part of a half-oval wood 
file was put on and all drawn into place 
with a clamp, the other end of which was 
caught on the trigger guard. Screws long 
enough to reach through the leather and 
an inch into the stock were used to hold 
the butt-plate in place. The half-oval file 
makes a very good “checked” steel plate, 
as it is one-eighth or three-sixteenths of an 
inch thicker in the middle than at the 
edges, making a comfortable fit on the 
shoulder. 

Checking tools may be purchased for 
about forty cents from dealers in gun- 

















A 7-mm. Spanish Mauser 1 


lines of the raised panels were marked with 
pencil and the surrounding wood cut away 
with a rasp, the tip of the fore-end being 
worked to shape with a rat-tail file. 

A pistol grip being desired, a block of 
walnut was dovetailed into the stock and 
here is where I made a mistake in setting 
the block rather too close to the trigger 
to suit my own taste, though some others 
have pronounced the grip “just right.” The 
grip might have been worked back a trifle 
further, so as to have allowed of a neater 
curve, but the hickory dowel which I put 
through the dovetailed block into the stock 
stopped me, as I worked back within about 
one-eighth inch of it. 

However, as the grip stands, there is 
about one-eighth inch between the joint of 
my second finger and the trigger guard. 
The distance from trigger to grip is just the 
same as on my .38 S. & W. hammerless 


revolver, though when the trigger of the 
revolver is drawn back for firing it is much 
closer to the grip than that of the rifle. 
The block for the grip should only be let 
into the stock far enough to get the de- 


‘emodeled by Mr. Stevenson. 


smith’s supplies, but I made my own, as be- 
ing in the blacksmith business, I could 
make one before the letter containing an 
order for one could get out of town. How- 
ever, should any readers desire to make 
their own, I would be pleased to give what 
information I can on how to make and use 
them. 

The rear sight was mounted on a band 
shrunk on the barrel, or rather, soldered on. 
This was removed and at first I considered 
having one of Sheard’s three-leaf folding 
rear sights fitted to the old base, as there 
was a dovetail slot in the base where the 
spring fitted that would have come in very 
good play to fit in the base of a Sheard 
sight. At least, I supposed it could have 
been done, at some additional cost, if the 
base had been sent to Mr. Sheard. How- 
ever, I wished to have also a peep-sight and 
wind-gauge, so raked an old Buffington rear 
sight out of my gun chest and tried it on. 
I got a piece of bicycle tubing that would 
shrink on the barrel tightly, but its outer 
diameter was too small to fit the base of 
the sight, so a quarter-circle of larger tub- 
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ing was brazed on top of the first piece, 
which gave just the right curve. The sight 
screws do not enter the barrel, the double 
thickness of steel tubing being enough. 

After 1% inches had been cut from the 
muzzle I had a machinist turn the barrel 
down to take the original front sight band. 

For a sling swivel on the barrel I took 
the original swivel and cut off the band 
and brazed on a diamond-shaped piece of 
tubing, and this was then soldered to the 
barrel. 

I sent for a bottle of gun bluing, intend- 
ing to re-blue the barrel and other parts 
myself, but found it was to be applied after 
the steel was heated to a blue color. Hav- 
ing no way to evenly heat anything that 
length, I browned the metal parts instead. 

Since then I have found a formula for 
bluing with diluted nitric acid, and if it 
works out right on something else first, will 
try it on the Mauser later on. ; 
The gun now weighs just 7% pounds and 
balances at the head of a shell in the cham- 
ber. 

The barrel measures 2714 inches from 
the face of the bolt to the muzzle. 

I neglected to state that the awkward- 
looking bolt handle was bent down like that 
of the Springfield or a sporting Mauser, 
being done in the following manner: The 
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outer sleeve of the bolt to which the handle 
is attached was unscrewed and fastened 
firmly in a vise by setting a short piece of 
three-eighths square steel on each side of 
the handle close against the bolt itself. 
Then wet asbestos Was packed between the 
pieces of steel and inside the sleeve, and 











Showing pistol grip dove-tailed in stock and 
dowels in grip and butt of stock. 


the handle heated with a brazing torch, 
meanwhile pouring more water on the as- 
bestos, so as to keep the rest of the bolt 
cool. When red hot the handle was gripped 
with a wrench and bent over. 

The gun has not been shot very much 
since the muzzle was squared up, but the 
first group fired after remodeling measured 
1% inches, and better groups have been 
made since, but no shooting has been done 
when I thought the light was as favorable 
as when the gun was first tested. 


The Regulation Revolver and Pistol Holsters 


By S. J. Fort, M. D. 


Your correspondent from Maryland, Mr. 
Platt, asks the reascn for having a regula- 
tion revolver ho!ster made left-handed, but 
ordered to be worn on the right hip with 
butt of the revolver to the front. 

For his and other readers’ information 
it may be stated: that the name of the 
originator of this highly ingenious leather 
paradox is buried in the archives of the 
war departmenc and it is a pity that he 
or they, if there was more than one mixed 
up in the matter, had not been actually 
buried before creating this anomaly as part 
of a soldier’s equipment. 

We might trace the origin of the holster 
back to the skin belt pouch of our hairy 
ancestors, but ic is far enough back to the 
year of our Lord 1836, when Samuel Colt 
accomplished the alleged impossible and 
made a really, truly revolving pistol. It 
was then, or but shortly after, that the 
holster, such as we know, became a neces- 
sity and was therefore made. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of 
invention, but the ordinary holster needed 
little genius to create. It was simply a 
means of convenient transportation for a 
useful weapon. When the revolver was fin- 
ally made a regulation military side-arm, 
the holster was still a simple thing and 





the only improvement (?) made in it dur- 
ing seventy-seven years has been to make 
it left-handed, instead of right-handed, as it 
was first made. 

Most of the equipment of the soldier is 
first studied and planned out by army of- 
ficers duly authorized for the purpose. 
Their report and recommendations, after 
approval by the supreme authority, are put 
into concrete form by the government fac- 
tories or made up by private manufacturers. 

It may be of interest in this connection 
to recite a bit of ancient history to explain 
more clearly how little mistakes like left- 
handed revolver holsters come to be made. 
Until 1900, the revolver was never taken 
seriously as a very effective military weap- 
on, though officially adopted over sixty 
years before. ‘TI'welve years previously, or 
in 1888, to be exact, against the protests 
of men not connected with the regular mill- 
tary service, but men who knew what a re- 
volver could and should do, the caliber of 
the regulation 1evolver was changed from 
.45 to .38. This was. not a-good change, 
but to make it worse, the barrel of the new 
arm was bored larger than the bullet of 
its cartridge, which had a hollow base, the 
powder gas expanding the base sufficiently 
to take the grooves of the barrel. 
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While good enough for peace times this 
revolver failed when it came to a pinch, in 
its stopping power. Of course, the Indians 
ever and anon went on the warpath and 
left-handed holsters with revolvers in them 
that would not stop the red man when in- 
tent on slaughter were not the best equip- 
ment for soldiers, but what were they to 
do, poor things, but take what was given 
them and thank their lucky stars that they 
were not sent to battle with spelling books 
and cakes of soap as weapons, the best civ- 
ilizers of Indians, according to the late la- 
mented Mark Twain. 

As a matter of fact the soldier knew 
nothing about his firearms, and his officers 
knew little more. The ordnance depart- 
ment bound up a lot of “dope” in neat lit- 
tle volumes that were distributed along 
with the rifles and revolvers, but no one 
ever thought about applying this informa- 
tion to the art of shooting. 

Of course, there were a lot of irreconcil- 
able “cranks” serving in the militia and 
members of rifle clubs, who persisted in 
bawling out the regular army as rifle shots 
and proved the members veritable dubs at 
the targets, but all this mattered little so 
far as rifle ana revolver shooting was con- 
cerned; the soldiers dic the best they could 
while the officers were firmly of the opin- 
ion that there was little they didn’t know 
of such matters. It was a matter of fact 
that West Pointers put the fire in firearms, 
and when boards of investigation or im- 
provement were composed of gentlemen im- 
bued with such ideas, it is no wonder that 
left-handed holsters were made, issued and 
heartily damned by those who had to wear 
them and knew what a holster ought to be. 

According to the theories of these sapi- 
ent holster creators, it was just as easy 
to bend the arm at the elbow, turn the 
hand awkwardly around to grasp the butt 
and give a hard yank to extract the revolv- 
er from the holster, as it was, or would be, 
to swing a right-handed holster low down 
on the thigh, where the hand of the ex- 
tended arm would fall naturally on the butt 
and remove the weapon with ease and 
dispatch. 

The idea that while the soldier or officer 

was performing the gymnastic feat re- 
quired to draw the revolver, a rude Indian 
might playfully stick a knife into him, or 
gracefully tomahawk him, never seemed to 
enter the minds of army boards, safely 
meeting in Washington and remote from 
such minor incidents. They might very 
well have taken the model made up by the 
western gunfighters, whose middle name 
was always utility. 

These heroes were perfectly satisfied to 
die with their boots on, but mightily pre- 
ferred increasiu.g the census of their own 
graveyards to filling a hole in some other 
fellow’s cemetery. Well they knew that 





the fellow getting his gun first into action 
was most likely to get the decision, con- 
sequently the holster was made so there 
was no chance of a hitch in drawing, when 
the argument started. 

After the year 1900, when rifle and re- 
volver practice began to have a boom, civ- 
ilian soldiers teok hold of the Krag rifle 
and the then new Smith & Wesson army 
model revolver cf .38 caliber, and when the 
government started the national rifle and 
revolver matches, in 1903, the service teams 
found themselves hopelessly in the rear 
in competitions where they should have 
reigned supreme. Sad, sad blow. In pass- 
ing, let us say that the Smith & Wesson 
revolver mentioned above was not only a 
product of that particular firm, so long 
noted for fine weapons, but had a barrel 
bored to caliber. What more natural that 
the civilian soidier who knew how to shoot 
and had one of these weapons to shoot 
with, should win matches and establish new 
records? 

All this commotion started brain cells to 
work. Brain cells trained to study and 
think. Mantles of conceit were hastily 
packed away and the army officer beaten 
at his own game, applied his natural and 
acquired talents and training to the sub- 
ject, so that rowadays it is possible to 
obtain real knowledge from the ordnance 
department, and if you look at the list of 
prize winners at any of the great rifle 
tournaments you will find at least fifty per 
cent of them either soldiers or sailors of 
the regular service, whichis as it should be. 

The left-handeu holster has been retained 
to this time simply because the automatic 
pistol was to replace the revolver as the 
regular side-arm, and its flat, ugly outlines 
required a hew model in which to carry it. 
This holster is now available and repre- 
sents all the good features of the so-called 
Mexican, or open holster, with many others 
entirely its own. 

Made to hang well down on the flat part 
of the thigh, it is prevented from wander- 
ing around lik2 a misplaced clock pendu- 
lum, by a strap, to be buckled around the 
leg, and to prevent it sticking out like a 
sore thumb, in different positions of the 
body there is a hinge-joint that works in 
unison with the hip-joint. Mounted or dis- 
mounted, standing, sitting, kneeling or 
prone, the handie of the pistol is always 
within easy reaching distance of the hand. 

The front part is cut away and two 
leather blocks on the inside not only pre- 
vent the pistol rattling around in the hol- 
ster, but cant the handle outward just far 
enough to clear the flap nicely when draw- 
ing. 

It is impossible to criticise and very easy 
to praise the new holster, which it is to be 
hoped will become a part of the pistol in 
any scheme of practice instituted for the 














It has always been insisted, by 
those who realized the value of the revolver 
as a weapon of defense, that all practice 


future. 
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should start with the weapon in its holster, 
but this matter will be discussed in a future 
article. 


A New Revolver and Auto Pistol Holster 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The photos with 
this letter represent a pistol holster I pat- 
ented in 1908. They do not clearly show 
the ease with which the holster is inserted 





The Gaskell 


istol holster, with springs spread 
as when holster is in pocket. 


and extracted from the hip pocket; with 
the gun in place it is as easy to put in 
and take out as the ordinary bill book, but 
remains in place when gun is drawn. The 
gun is almost as quick at hand, and as 
easy to draw as it is from the belt holster, 
the only inconvenience being the height of 
the hip pocket. The spring has a nice, easy 
pressure, nothing about it to tear or alter 
the shape of the pocket. I will manufac- 
ture it for .32 and .38 caliber pocket re- 
volvers, as well as for automatic pistols of 
these calibers. CHAS. E. GASKILL. 
El Paso, Texas. 


/ 
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The Gaskell pistol holster, showing springs 
compressed to permit of removal 
of holster from pocket. 


The .22 H. P. Savage and .22 Center-Fire Winchester Single Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a state- 
ment in the November issue regarding the 
possibility of using ‘cartridges other than 
the .22 Hi-Power in the action of Savage 
rifle of this caliber, which I think is an 
It may be true that the carrier, etc., 


error. 


of this type action differs slightly from 
those of the .25-35, .30-30, etc., but the proof 
of the pudding is always in the eating, and 
I have tried my action with five cartridges 
of each of the following calibers, viz: .25-35, 
.30-30 and .32-40—it works perfectly—in fact, 
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I think the larger cartridges work through 
the magazine even better than those for 
which it is primarily intended. In view of 
the fact that the dimensions of the heads of 
all these cartridges are the same, I can see 
no reason why interchangeable barrels for 
these could not be supplied. Of course the 
factory may not be equipped to do this, or 
the Savage company may find it more to 
their advantage to supply whole arms in- 
stead of only parts, but I can see no phys- 
ical reason to prevent it being done. 

The rifle which I own is one of the finest 
pieces of its type I have ever handled. The 
action is as smooth and even as possible, 
and the stock and fore-end, which are of 
selected stock, with pistol grip, are beauti- 
fully finished. The sights are Lyman— 
ivory bead, folding leaf and combination 
rear. I have not as yet had an opportunity 
to try it out on game, as my trip to the 
mountains was prevented this year on ac- 
count of business. With muzzle and elbow 
rest, at 100 vards, I have been able to 
make very satisfactory groups. I have fired 
in the neighborhood of twelve five-shot 
strings at the four-inch bull, and when I had 
made a proper sight adjustment was able 
to keep in this with great regularity. Two 
of my strings measured under three inches, 
measuring from outside to outside of shot 
holes farthest apart. Mobile-lubricant was 
used consistently throughout all my shoot- 
ing. 

I take great pleasure in reading your 
notes on guns and ammunition each month, 
and have found some hints which were of 
considerable value to me in my own 
shooting. 


I have never noted any comment on the 
Winchester .22 single shot center-fire. I 
have a rifle of this caliber which is my 
favorite for all small game, and I have 
found it remarkably accurate. Before I got 
this gun I wrote the Winchester company 
in regard to the accuracy of this cartridge 
as compared with the .25-20. Their reply, 
with test data, showed the .22 to be the 
more accurate. The cartridge is easily and 
cheaply reloaded and seems to me to be the 
most desirable of all the .22s for ordinary 
banging around. The velocity at the muz- 
zle, as given by the Winchester company, is 
1,541.2 ft. secs., with an energy of 237.4 foot 
pounds—almost twice that of the .22 Win- 
chester model ‘90. Why is it that so few 
persous use the rifle chambered fer this 
cartridge when it has so many advantages 
over the rim-fire .22s? The velocity is suf- 
ficient so that errors in judging distance up 
to 125 yards, at least, are almost entirely 
without effect on the placing of the shot, 
and it is sufficiently powerful to kill quickly 
and humanely such small game as is usually 
hunted with a rifle of the .22-caliber brand. 
Of course it may be said that the gun does 
not give one the advantage of a second shot 
in a hurry, as it cannot be had in the re- 
peating form, but how often does one get a 
second chance at a squirrel anyway? 

Perhaps I am going on here at too great 
length, and you will be all tired out reading 
what I have to say, but I have been a rifle 
crank all my life, and I imagine you know 
what that means. JOHN C. GRAY. 

New York. 

(Come again, Mr. Gray.—Editor.) 


Holding Ahead on Birds 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


A certain chap with a single-barrelled 
conspiracy (the law says there isn’t any 
such animal) against my peace of mind has 
asked me, “How far ahead of a bird shall I 
hold to kill him?” I wish I knew, for that 
is all there is to wing shooting. I can easily 
figure out the theory of it, but to get the 
practical side I asked my brother. Now, 
Brother Bill is, or was, amateur scatter-gun 
champion of Colorado, Idaho, the Rocky 
mountains, or some such place, and the dia- 
monds, loving cups and guns he has won 
makes his house look like a pawnshop, so 
of course he knows all about it. Bill said 
he didn’t hold anywhere in particular, he 
“just snapped at them.” Ugh! 

So I asked my friend Devereaux. Now, 
Dev. was all swelled up like a poisoned pup 
because he had just bagged four teal, clean 
doubles in each case. “As a man thinks, 


so he hits,” was all the satisfaction I got 
out of him. Both men assured me that when 


they stopped to figure out the aerial trigo- 
nometry of shooting that they could hit 
nothing; they shot just as they walked, a 
sort of second nature. So with the above 
ever in the back of our heads we will now 
take a look-see into the theory of the thing. 

Herein I submit a table—for what it may 
be worth—showing the probable rate of 
flight of some of the fastest flyers. As I 
understand this table, it means the passage 
of the bird through still air. Flying with, 
against or at various angles across the wind 
would, of course, alter these figures in exact 
proportion to the speed of the wind, at least 
so it would appear to the shooter on the 
ground. 

For the sake of clearness, I will sum up 
some of the most important items in regard 
to the flying bird, and then equally impor- 
tant items concerning the flight of the shot 
load, and of the shooter himself. 

Concerning the bird flight, we have (1) 
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the kind of bird, (2) how fast said bird is 
trying to fly, (3) the direction he is going 
in regard to the wind, (4) the rate of the 
wind, (5) the distance from the shooter 
when the shooter decides to shoot, (6) the 
distance from the shooter when the shot 
reaches the bird, (7) the angle the bird is 
flying in regard to the gun barrel, (8) 
whether the bird is flying level with the 
earth, or is rising or dropping. Now here 
is a collection of data that makes us a bit 
dizzy at the very start, but for good meas- 
ure let us add the things we must consider 
concerning the gun, regardless of the bird. 


First is the load, (2) bore of gun, (3) 
choke, (4) whether gun is held still when 
shot or is swung so muzzle follows flight 
of bird, (5) size of shot, as light shot slows 
up faster than larger shot, (6) temperature 
and age of cartridge, (7) range, (8) temper- 
ature of the air, (9) humidity, (10) stiffness 
of mainsprings, (11) stringing of shot cloud, 
(12) wind, which blows shot cloud ahead 
or behind the bird. 

Now some more: The personal equation 
of the man behind the gun, which changes 
from day to day, and also from hour to hour. 
Some days he is more alert than others, 
hence his brain, nerves and muscles work 
faster after he decides to shoot than they 
do other days. Also he is liable to shoot 
slower at the end of the day, or when tired, 
than in the morning. He will shoot quicker 
—after the aim is taken, I mean—on a pleas- 
= day than on a very cold or a very hot 

ay. 

Now, with all the above items to con- 
sider, covering a dozen or so necessary ele- 
ments in three totally different divisions— 
the bird, the gun and the man—and many of 
these items ever changing, it will readily 
be seen how utterly impossible it is to give 
a definite answer to the apparently simple 
question—‘“‘How far ahead of a bird shall I 
hold to hit it?” 

With the same gun and the same bird one 
man might hold ten feet and the other man 
might hold twenty feet—just double the dis- 
tance ahead—yet each man would kill the 
bird. The difference in holding would likely 
be due mostly to the stringing of the shot 
cloud, the mental and muscular rapidity of 
the two men and whether one man swung 
the muzzle of the gun and the other brought 
it to a stop before shooting. Or the same 
man might hold ten feet ahead—always on 
the same bird, remember—when feeling 
fresh, and from twelve to fifteen feet ahead 
when tired, or gun-sore from much or heavy 
shooting. 

As I said before, wing shooting is much 
like walking—it looks simple but cannot 
well be reduced to a set of rules, nor can 
the shooter tell how he does it any more 
than one man can tell another how to walk. 
There are too many items concerned in 
each case, and many of them have to be- 


come unconscious actions if one would 
walk or shoot with marked success. All the 
rules in the world won’t make a wing shot, 
any more than rules will make a slack wire 
walker. Rules are only substitutes for per- 
sonal judgment, anyway. 

Now to look at the mathematics of the 
thing for a moment. First, speaking in 
round numbers, a 10-bore shoots about 100 
feet per second faster than a 12, and the 12 
shoots about 100 feet per second faster than 
the 16-bore. This holds true only within 
the limits of certain loads and certain 
weights of guns. Shot slows down much 
quicker than does a bullet, and muzzle ve- 
locity cannot be depended on very much 
when trying to figure out in the field how 
far to hold ahead of some particular bird. 
Also the muzzle velocity of the same gun 
and load will vary considerably from day to 
day, depending on temperature of air, gun 
and cartridge, as a warm powder often 
burns faster than does cold powder. 

Not only does the velocity of shot vary 
more than the velocity of bullets, but so 
does the trajectory, as shot falls very rap- 
idly compared to a bullet at the same range. 

A stiff mainspring will not only make the 
hammer fall faster, but it will make the 
primer explode quicker, and in turn will 
make the powder burn faster than will a 
less stiff spring. A large English cartridge 
company some time ago traced many of the 
complaints against their cartridges—espe- 
cially 22s—to weak mainsprings. A double- 
barreled gun with mainsprings at different 
tensions will often shoot the right and left 
barrel at different speeds with the same 
cartridges, thus one might have to hold ten 
feet ahead with the right barrel and from 
twelve to fifteen feet ahead with the left 
barrel, when a few turns with a screwdriver 
would make both barrels shoot alike. 

Also, if the barrels are choked differently, 
as is usually the case, then one must hold 
different for each barrel, even at the same 
bird under the same conditions. 

A bird flying cross range at thirty miles 
an hour with a thirty-mile wind passes the 
shooter at sixty miles an hour. The wind 
will blow the shot in the same direction the 
bird is going. If the same bird flies back 
against the same wind at ninety miles an 
hour, he passes the shooter the second time 
at the same rate (sixty miles an hour), but 
this time the wind blows the shot toward 
the rear of the bird. Hence with the same 
gun, range, bird, etc., one would have to 
hold as much farther ahead in the second 
case than he did the first time as the wind 
blows the shot, multiplied by two. For in- 
stance—Say one holds ten feet ahead on a 
still day, and a thirty-mile-an-hour wind 
blows the shot two feet at the range the 
bird is hit. Then in a thirty-mile-an-hour 
wind one would hold only eight feet when 
the bird was with the wind, but would hold 
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twelve feet ahead when the bird was against 
the wind—and the bird flying cross range 
sixty miles an hour in each of the three 
cases. Of course these figures are purely 
arbitrary, for sake of clear illustration. 

Boiled down, then, there seems no hope of 
reducing holding ahead to a table, or to a 
set of rules. All anyone can do is to ex- 
periment at the beginning of each shoot, 
then to trust to judgment in each shot for 
the rest of the day. Sticking always to the 
same gun and the same load will of course 
help matters a whole lot, for “beware of 
the man of one gun.” 

Holding ahead with the shotgun 1s simply 
adjusting sights, just as we do with a rifle, 
but on a much larger scale, and with only 
the fraction of a second to do it in. The 
main difference in actual practice seems to 
be that we adjust our rifle consciously and 
our shotgun unconsciously, just as we jump 
consciously but walk unconsciously. One 
aims a shotgun much as he does a fork, and 
constant practice makes each act largely 
unconscious. Neither act can be reduced to 
rules, except perhaps a very very few rules 
at the very beginning of each art. The rest 
is largely a matter of reflex and of not vol- 
untary nervous and muscular actions. 

Depending on man, gun and range, it will 
take perhaps from one third (1-3) to one- 
fifth (1-5) of a second for the shot to reach 
the bird after the man shoots in his own 
head. We must take time for mental and 
muscular actions, remember, besides time 
for the working of the gun lock, the burning 
of the powder, etc. Hence if one takes the 
time in feet per second that the bird is 
crossing the line of sight at right angles, 
and divices by three or four or five, he will 
roughly get at the distance he will prob- 
ably have to hold ahead of the bird. 

(If you miss him, watch him closely, and 
if he sneezes you have probably shot ahead 
of him, but if he wiggles his tail like a pup 


in a butcher shop, then you may have shot 
behind him. This is the nearest to an exact 
rule in wing shooting that I can give you.) 

A bird may be just drifting along at its 
leisure, or it may fly at the following rate, 
figured in feet per second: 


Fastest Distance 

flight in feet to hold 

per second. ahead.* 

Se rae 90 20 to 30 
a. ee eS 90 20 to 30 
MNES 6s Sons bs rceee 85 20 to 30 
PEEL bo odssawt vase 100 20 to 35 
4/0) OS eer 90 20 to 30 
MEE Go Ges ane cacy clen 100 20 to 35 
RSA peas creer 100 20 to 35 
IS sc vin ba walk ae w Cha 100 20 to 35 
ME Gots 6 ks Cw weenie 130 25 to 45 
BND ak te aa sek whe es 140 25 to 45 
Oe ae 160 30 to 50 
ET so x Ke Conn wi oe 120 25 to 40 
I 0 '9. '- aft w'sid.d vio ek 200 40 to 70 


* Expressed in feet (depending on condi- 
tions). 


If it takes, say, one-third (1-3) of a sec- 
ond for our shot to connect with the bird at 
a certain range, then of course we would 
have to hold just one-third of the above 
figures ahead of him. 

Thus:—If the mallard were flying his 
darnedest, then we would hold thirty feet 
ahead of him. But if because of shorter 
range on the next bird, or a slower rate of 
flight, or that he was coming or going at 
an angle, or rising or dropping to the water, 
or if the wind blew the shot toward the 
head or the tail of the duck, then for the 
next bird we might have to hold only one- 
fifth (1-5) of the above figure ahead of him, 
or only eighteen feet. Now the difference 
between thirty and eighteen feet ahead 
means a mighty large miss, if not judged 
right. 

In wing shooting, as in sociai manners, 
love-making and writing English, there are 
no rules—in all three one has to be born 
that way, plus lots of practice. Dev. is 
right, “As a man thinks, so he hits.” 


Relative Stopping Power of Automatic Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having had some 
correspondence with Mr. Pascal DeAngelis 
and the Savage people and from my own ex- 
perience, I would like to take issue with 
“Antipop” regarding the stopping power of 
the new .380 Savage. On page 354 of the 
October Outdoor Life he says, regarding the 
Savage people: “Is there any dependence 
to be put upon their statements? For exam- 
ple, their most recent ‘ad’ for the new .380 
automatic pistol claims that it has all the 
stopping power of any .38 or 9 mm. military 
pistol. It is hardly necessary to comment 


on that.” 

It is very evident that “Antipop” is labor- 
ing under a delusion in regard to the rela- 
tive killing power of these three cartridges. 
The very best answer I can give him in re- 


gard to this is enclosed in a letter to the 
writer from Mr. Pascal DeAngelis, an ex- 
tract from which, covering the point, is as 
follows: 

“His (Antipop’s) criticism is evidently 
based on lack of familiarity with the per- 
formance of automatic pistols of .38 or 9 
mm. caliber, and our statements will be 
found to be thoroughly justified by facts, 
although, of course, the theoretical striking 
energy of the .380 figured from weight of 
the bullet and the velocity, is considerably 
lower than that of some of the European 
9 mm. pistols, among which the Bayard- 
Bergeman and the Steyr seem to be the 
most powerful. The proposition is this: 
The .380 Savage gives a velocity of 935 feet 
per second and the penetration of seven 
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pine boards seven-eighths of an inch thick 
with the .380 Winchester cartridge. This 
is more than enough penetration to drill a 
.38-caliber hole completely through the 
human body. The resistance made in drill- 
ing a hole of this size through a human body 
is all the stopping power that possibly can 
be exerted by any self-loading pistol of this 
caliber. Increased resistance would be 
made if a soft-nose bullet could be made to 
expand while doing this, but this is not pos- 
sible for the reason that a soft-nose bullet 
will not expand on impact if it has a lower 
muzzle velocity than 1,200 feet per second. 
No .38 or 9 mm. caliber automatic pistol yet 
produced has a velocity of 1,200 feet per 
second, and consequently even if soft-nose 
bullets were used no power would be ex- 
erted on a human body than any pistol of 
the caliber would give which had enough 
power to completely penetrate the human 
body. Any additional power would be en- 
tirely wasted beyond. 


“As a matter of fact, the .30-caliber Luger 
is the only automatic pistol which we know 
of having enough velocity to expand a soft- 
point bullet properly on impact. Contrary 
to the general impression, our own chrono- 
graph shows that the .30 Luger gives a ve- 
locity considerably over 1,300 feet per sec- 
ond, although this cartridge is generally 
credited with about 1,260. The .30 Mauser 
is generally supposed to give a velocity over 
1,300 feet per second, but as a matter of fact 
its velocity is considerably lower than that 
of the Luger.” 


I quote this last paragraph to show that 
some pistols develop sufficient velocity to 
mushroom a bullet, but that the 9 mm. and 
the .38 auto are not among them. Probably 
the ordinary firearm user has not devoted 
a great deal of thought to the matter and 
cannot understand why the soft-nose bullet 
should not have increased stopping power 
over the full metal patch. The fact that 
automatic pistol cartridges with soft-nose 
bullets can be sold, and that there is a de- 
mand for them, shows the popular ignorance 
that the average shooter seems to possess 
thinking that soft-nose bullets from an auto- 
matic pistol ought to mushroom’ as much 
as though they were fired through a high- 
powered rifle. If shooters appreciate that 
soft-nose automatic pistol bullets do not ex- 
pand at all on impact, and give no greater 
shocking power than full metal patch bul- 
lets, the demand for them would stop en- 


Ammunition for the 


Editor Outdoor Life:-.-In the last month’s 
issue of your very interesting magazine I 
noticed a query as to cartridges for the .22 
H. P. Savage rifle, and especially asking if 
there are any with full metal jackets on 
the market. You answered that there are 


tirely, especially because the noses of soft- 
pointed bullets are certain to be mutilated 
and deformed by the pounding of the pistol 
while the cartridges are still in the maga- 
zine of the pistol, and a cartridge with a 
deformed bullet nose is exceedingly likely 
to fail to feed properly into the chamber 
when it is reached. 


While this explanation is probably a little 
too much detailed and a little too much 
an old story for “Antipop,” it is intended to 
rectify the impression which might be mis- 
leading to the layman in the statement 
which “Antipop” made, and its publication 
would be greatly appreciated. 


In closing, just a word on energy. Energy 
is utilized as stopping power in proportion 
to the resistance it meets. The larger the 
caliber, the greater the resistance met, and 
the greater the stopping power with rifle 
cartridges of high concentration, giving in- 
itial velocities over 2,500 feet per second, 
an explosive effect is obtained on impact. 


At lower velocities this explosive effect 
does not occur. Deformation-mushrooming- 
upsetting of the bullet uses more of the 
energy in producing stopping power-shock. 
A soft-point metal patch bullet is merely a 
lead bullet inclosed in a tin-plated copper 
case. Velocities being equal, it will not ex- 
pand on impact any more than a lead bullet 
—not as much, in fact. A certain amount 
of velocity is necessary, however, to cause 
it to mushroom, and the same amount of 
velocity would make a lead bullet mush- 
room even more. The logical and practical 
deduction is that the .380 Savage with its 
935 feet per second velocity “for defensive, 
military or police purposes delivers as much 
shock and gives as much actual stopping 
power as any .38 or 9 mm. caliber automatic 
pistol on the market.” 


In favor of the Savage people, it may 
be said that their progress in the develop- 
ment of new arms is something to be mar- 
veled at, considering the conservatism of 
the average American manufacturer. The 
little .380 pistol is really a wonder and comes 
the nearest to my idea of the all-around 
one-hand gun that is now on the market. My 
own is fitted with a cocking spur, which the 
Savage people will furnish on request, and 
which, with a little practice, permits cock- 
ing the weapon with the drawing motion, in 
the same manner as the old S. A. 


Wisconsin. JACK HILL. 


.22 H. P. Savage 


none being manufactured at the 
time. 

Last summer the Savage company made a 
special rifle of this caliber for me, since 
which time I have done a good deal of ex- 
perimenting and have tried out practically 


present 
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all the different cartridges made for it. 

First were those of Savage make, soft- 
point, as these were the only kind put out by 
them, though at the time they promised to 
have some of the others shortly. While I 
did not try their ammunition out for groups 
from rest, I did try them off-hand at the 
target from twenty-five yards up to 200, and 
believe them to be very accurate. They are 
also very clean to shoot, showing no evi- 
dence of metal fouling. 

Next I tried U. M. C. soft-point, with dis- 
astrous results. The fouling was so bad 
that I almost despaired of ever getting my 
barrel clean, and nothing even approaching 
accuracy. Mobilelubricant improved mat- 
ters, but caused the shots to fly high, and 
besides is impracticable for hunting pur- 
poses. On apprising the U. M. C. company 
of my troubles, they very courteously wrote 
me, and promptly sent a trial box. These 
were full metal jacketed cartridges, a few 
of which I still have, and were entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Absolutely clean to shoot, and accurate 
enough to give one and one-half-inch groups 
of ten shots at fifty yards, muzzle rest, peep 
sights. I also tried them for penetration, 
finding they will puncture a three-eighths- 
inch Bessemer steel plate with four-inch of 
oak backing, and a three-sixteenth plate 
after first going through twenty-four inches 
of white pine. The soft-point will also pen- 
etrate the three-eighths-inch plate, but only 
eight inches of pine. 

The Peters company also manufactures 
the full metal jacketed bullets, according to 
a letter I have from them on my desk, 
though I have not yet received any. The 


soft-point cartridges of this company are 
clean to shoot but not entirely satisfactory 
as to accuracy, which point I am in corre- 
spondence with them about. 

There should, of course, be practically no 
difference in this respect between the two 
types of bullets, and I am very anxious to 
clear the matter up. I had been led to ex- 
pect great accuracy from this little rifle 
and am loath to believe that the Savage 
Arms company is the only one capable of 
turning out satisfactory ammunition for it. 

It may interest you to learn my experi- 
ence with the Marble auxiliary cartridge for 
the .22 L. R. cartridge. It is most satis- 
factory—in fact, it is the only one of any 
caliber that has proven so to be. Princi- 
pally, I believe, because the bullet is very 
nearly the proper diameter. With Peters 
.22 Pope Armory cartridges I can keep ‘the 
shots in a one and one-half-inch circle at 
twenty-five yards all day, and believe an 
inch group could be made from machine 
rest at this distance. There is very little 
trouble in sticking shells, and while a little 
dirty if many shots are fired, that would 
prove no inconvenience in hunting. 

My rifle is a special only so far as 
pistol grip, checked trigger, easy pull and 
sights are concerned. The new Lyman No. 
34 tang sight is the thing. With slight 
changes in elevation and windage, I can get 
in line for the small cartridge very quickly. 
If out for small game, I leave the tang sight 
set for the adapter and use a folding leaf 
rear, which is always right for the high 
power cartridge. As an all-around rifle I 
think it has no equal. A. N. SCOTT. 

Pennsylvania. 


Another Cylinder Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As there is quite 
a discussion now going on in regard to cyl- 
inder rifles, it occurred to me that the en- 
closed photograph and writeup might prove 
of interest to your readers. In the posses- 


twenty-four inches in length. The action is 
unique in the fact that it is operated by a 
lever which revolves the cylinder and cocks 
the hammer at once. The stop governing 
the cylinder is positive in its action yet. 














Showing action open. 


sion of Mr. Harry Bennet of this city is an 
old arm which is believed to be one of three 
in existence at the present time. A de- 
scription follows: The weapon is a rifle of 
about .45 caliber, rifled on the polygroove 
system. The barrel is half octagon, about 


There is a rammer lever under the barrel, 
similar to other cap-and-ball arms. One 
curious feature is the hood of the frame, 
which extends over the upper half of the 
cylinder, apparently to protect the hands of 
the shooter, and his eyes. 




















Tne marks on the gun, as near as I was 
able to judge, were as follows: “North & 
Savage, Middletown, Conn. Patented June 
1, 1852. The World’s Revolver, Cast Steel.” 
The stock is a beautifully modeled one, 
characteristic of the arms of that period. 
There is a patch box in the stock. 

Mr. Bennet secured the gun from the 
Hood River Indians in 1904. He was told 
by the buck from whom he bought the rifle 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. C. W. Bly’s 
account of “The Ricochet Effect of Shoot- 
ing a Frozen Tree,” appearing in the No- 
vember issue of Outdoor Life, calls to mind 
a “freak shot” I once made with a .38 S. & 
W. special revolver. Having “treed” a cot- 
tontail rabbit under our smokehouse, and 
not being able to use a rifle in so close a 
place, I took my revolver and, upon remov- 
ing some boards from the floor of the house, 
discovered not only the rabbit, but a large 


Shotgun enthusiasts, and _ particularly 
those who admire light-weight guns of sym- 
metrical proportions, will welcome with 
open arms the two new shotguns now ready 
for delivery by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms company. The first we will mention 
will be the single-shot shotgun now offered 
by this company. This is a 20-gauge gun, 
made with an action similar to the well 
known single-shot Winchester lever action 
rifle which has the old reliable Sharp’s 
breech block and lever, famous the world 
over for its great strength and extreme 
simplicity. In the writer’s opinion, it would 
be impossible to design a more beautiful 
single-barrel gun than this little single-shot 
20-gauge Winchester. From butt plate to 
front sight, and from muzzle back to the 
butt plate, it would take a very critical 
critic to criticize the arm adversely in any 
way. The length, weight—in fact, the en- 
tire gun seems to have been designed es- 
pecially to please. 

The barrel is twenty-six inches in length, 
of nickel steel, the standard barrel being 
choked for closest possible pattern, though 
barrels of modified and cylinder bore can 
be had on special order. The gun is made 
in both solid frame and “take down.” In 
the latter model, interchangeable barrels, 
choked, modified or cylinder, can be had 
when desired. The weight of the solid 
frame is about five and one-half pounds, 
while the take down weighs about four 
ounces more. The guns are chambered for 
shells three inches long or under. Length 
of stock is 13 7-16 inches, drop at comb 1% 
inches, and at heel 2 11-16 inches, while 


Another Remarkable Shot 


New American Arms 
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that his father had carried the gun when 
fighting under Chief Joseph. There are a 
number of brass tacks in the stock, which 
the buck said represented each a white 
man’s scalp; there were originally about 
fifty tacks. 

It is said there are only known to be 
three of the guns in existence now, two 
in the eastern states and this one. 

Oregon. DON WIGGINS. 








house cat also. The rabbit was some ten 
feet from where I was and about six inches 
from the sill of the house; drawing an im- 
aginary line from where I was to the rabbit, 
thence to the cat, formed a right angle. 
Taking aim at the rabbit, I fired, the ball 
passing through the head, struck the sill 
and ricochetted, passing through the cat’s 
head in the same manner as it had the 
rabbit. A. E. WOODWARD. 
Texas. 





the over-all length of the gun is 41% inches. 
It has a straight grip walnut stock fitted 
with rubber butt. The receiver is matted 
on top, along the line of sight. We do not 
know at the present writing what “extras,” 
other than matted rib, or barrel, can be 
supplied, but presume that most of the ex- 
tras supplied by the Winchester people on 
their other guns can be had for this single- 
shot gun, which we feel pretty confident will 
meet with a ready sale everywhere. 

The other shotgun now ready for the ad- 
mirers of light weight repeating shotguns 
of Winchester make is 16-gauge, weighs 
about six pounds and has the same features 
to recommend it that made the 1912 20- 
gauge light weight repeater so popular. 
This gun is proportioned properly for the 
16-gauge shells it was especially designed 
to handle, is beautifully finished and has an 
exceptionally strong action, due to all the 
metal parts being made of nickeled steel, 
while the action will be found very easy 
and smooth in manipulation. There are no 
pins or screws in sight to mar the excep- 
tional beauty of the arm, which is further 
made attractive by a matted receiver and a 
beautifully moulded stock. The simple and 
efficient take down feature found in this 
gun, the solid breech, the nickel steel con- 
struction, the cross-bolt trigger lock, the 


superior design and workmanship, coupled 
with its excellent shooting qualities and 
smooth and easy manipulation, all are fea- 
tures sure to appeal to the shotgun lover. 
The standard gun has a full choked 
26-inch nickel steel barrel and is chambered 
for 2 9-16-inch shells. 


Barrels of other 
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lengths cannot be furnished, but matted bar- 
rels and other extras can be had at special 
prices, while barrels modified of cylinder 
bore to interchange can be supplied. The 
length of the standard stock is 135 inches, 
drop at comb 1 7-16 inches, and at heel 
2 7-16 inches. The over-all length is 44% 
inches. The many excellent features to be 
found in this 16-gauge Winchester will, we 
believe, make it fully as popular as the 20- 
gauge, which it so closely resembles. The 
nickel steel construction found in these 
guns appeals to us strongly, as this permits 
of a smaller receiver and also smaller work- 
ing parts, at the same time producing a very 


strong, safe and light weight arm. The 
writer hopes to see these features incor- 
porated in rifles of new design at a not 
very distant day. There was a demand for 
very light weight shotguns, and this de- 
mand the Winchester people have met by 
producing their 1912 20 and 16-gauge re- 
peaters. We are now looking eagerly for 
the firearms company who will supply the 
many who have patiently waited for it with 
a feather weight rifle which will be feather 
weight in more than barrel weight alone. 
We think—at least we HOPE—that we may 
not have to wait long. 


Mr. Stevens Asks “Why” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read every page 
—‘ads” and all—commencing at the back 
of the book, kind of Chinaman style. I like 
the “Mixed Bag,’ Arms and Ammunition 
and small items best, then wind up with the 
hunting stories, and find every page of the 
November, 1913, Outdoor Life a good one. 
On page 438, concerning rifle shooting from 
a rest, by Ashley Haines, I find a number 
of ten-shot groups by Mr. Haines showing 
the accuracy of different rifles, old and new, 
and I note that all these scores—which are 
good—were shot with open sights, but I am 
wondering why Mr. Haines used open sights 
when testing for accuracy. My experience 
has been that a peep and pinhead is a much 
better sight for testing and, of course, the 
telescope is a further improvement. The 
man that goes to the targets today with 
open sights against peeps and apertures, or 
telescopes, will most surely get trimmed. 
Maybe Brother Haines has better eyes than 
the most of us, and judging from these ten- 
shot groups they are all right, but I can’t 
think the open sight a fair test for accuracy. 

New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


I am certainly pleased that Mr. Stevens 
has written just as he has concerning the 
above, for if others have read my article 
as he has, and formed wrong impressions, 
it is only proper that matters be straight- 
ened out at once. Briefly the facts are as 
follows: 

My first article, which concerned results 
secured from several old and abused 
weather-beaten rifles of the game trails, ap- 
peared in the July number of Outdoor Life 
and was written to show what results I had 
happened to secure with these rifles, from 
rest, taken just as they had been used for 
years by their not overly careful owners, 
and shot just as they were sighted, and with 
ammunition such as the average backwoods- 
man buys at the ordinary country stores. 
This was to demonstrate, as well as I could, 
the accuracy to be expected from such 
abused rifles, sighted as the average back- 
woodsman’s rifle is sighted, at the ordinary 


ranges at which game is killed, with such 
ammunition as such men usually use. Con- 
sidering the condition of the rifles used; the 
results secured averaged considerably bet- 
ter than I had hoped for. 

In the letter from “‘Mossback,’’ which was 
published entire with my November article, 
he asks: “Now, why cannot Mr. Haines 
make and show us some groups with hunt- 
ing rifles that haven’t been neglected?” etc. 

The groups made with the neglected 
rifles, which I mentioned as being in the 
average condition rifles owned by the av- 
erage backwoodsman are usually to be 
found, were equipped with hunting sights. 
To enable accurate comparisons being made 
it seemed very necessary that groups made 
with perfect rifles should be _ similarly 
sighted, used with average ammunition, and 
shot under exactly similar conditions, and 
all these features I kept in mind when 
making the tests mentioned in the Novem- 
ber number which Mr. Stevens refers to. 
The tests were not made to demonstrate the 
accuracy of the various rifles shot, for had 
this been the object of the tests, target 
sights would most assuredly have been used. 

In writing both my July and November 
article, I attempted to make plain that a 
better shot would have made a better aver- 
age showing with the same guns shot under 
the same conditions, and I am still of this 
opinion. Target shooting, either from rest 
or off-hand, is not a specialty with me. In 
fact, I do not claim to be expert in any line 
of shooting. There are, however, a few 
things I have learned from experience 
which are of considerable value to me. To 
equip a rifle with such sights as I find best 
for my personal use, and adjust such sights 
to suit me for such shooting as I usually do 
(but for several years past this shooting has 
been limited) is an easy thing for me, but 
to judge whether the results I secure are 
good, bad or indifferent, from actual ex- 
perience on the target range in competition 
with others, is out of the quéstion, for this 
is something I have yet to experience. 

In closing, I would suggests that Mr. Ste- 
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vens read both my July and November arti- 
cles again, and should he do this, I think 
he will have a better understanding of the 
points I had in mind when writing them. 
Then if Mr. Stevens, or any others inter- 
ested in rifle shooting, will make and show 
groups made at various ranges with hunting 
rifles equipped with target sights, shot from 
rest, with factory ammunition, but not with 
special barrels or special ammunition, we 
will have a far better idea of just what may 


be expected in accuracy at the usual hunt- 
ing ranges with the average rifle than when 
such tests are made with special barrels 
and special ammunition, and many such 
tests are made and reported in the various 
magazines. It is my belief that such tests 
would show greater accuracy for the best 
of American rifles and ammunition than 
has been claimed for them by some. 

I trust that Mr. Stevens will come again, 
as we all like to read his articles. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


The Bekeart Co. are Now Colt Representatives in Far 
Western Territory 


Under an arrangement recently concluded, 
the Phil Bekeart Company of San Francisco, 
Cal., becomes the Colt Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company representatives in 
Pacific Coast territory as far east, and in- 
cluding Helena and Butte, Mont., Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Phoenix, Prescott and 


Tucson, Ariz. The Bekeart Company, 
through its close connection with the job- 
bers of firearms in the extreme West, is 
qualified to give the Colt Company such 
effective representation as will avoid the 
necessity of a traveling representative from 
the factory visiting that territory twice 
each year, as has been the custom. 


A Bolt Action Repeating Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing blue 
print of a mechanically operated repeating 
pistol which may be of interest to some 
readers of Outdoor Life. 


sights should also afford greater accuracy. 
The design of the handle gives an even 
and firm grip and naturally throws the bar- 
rel in line with the target. I think the .25- 
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“BOL 7-AcrTion” 





This is a full-size drawing and believe it 
explains itself. It is bolt action, with lever 
for operating on the left-hand side. This is 
a very simple arrangement and the breech 
bolt could be quickly and easily removed 
for cleaning. The distance between the 


caliber central fire Colt’s rimless cartridge 
would be a very good one for this kind of 
an arm. Of course, an arm of this kind 
would be intended for target and hunting 
and not for rapid firing. 


Missouri. CLARK WIER. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


E. G. Gale, Almeda, Calif—I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company saying 
they can furnish the .30-40 Krag cartridges 
loaded with the 150-grain umbrella point 
bullet with same powder charge as the 
.30-40-220 Krag cartridge, giving a velocity 
of 2,300 to 2,400 feet per second. Would 
there be danger of injuring the chamber of 
the Krag carbine by shooting the 150-grain 
bullet, which I suppose is longer? Would 
the bullet, after leaving the shell, have a 
considerable distance to go before striking 
the rifling of the bore? Would the recoil 
be less than with the 220-grain bullet? 


Answer:—The .30-40 Remington-U. M. C. 
umbrella point cartridge is perfectly adapt- 
ed to any arm, we believe, chambered for 
the .30-40-220 cartridge. We have shot a 
limited number of these in a single-shot 
Winchester of this caliber, and find them to 
give splendid results. From this limited 
experience we find but little apparent dif- 
ference in the recoil of the two cartridges 
mentioned, the difference seeming to be 
slightly less when using the umbrella point 
bullet of 150 grains than the old round point 
bullet weighing 220 grains. 


L. L. Stone, Medicine Hat, Alberta.—Is 
there any other firm than Savage making or 
about to manufacture the .22 Hi-Power 
rifle, that you know about? 


Answer:—We know of no one besides the 
Savage company making a repeating rifle to 
handle the .22 H. P. cartridges, or contem- 
plating making such an arm. It may prove of 
interest to you, however, to learn that Fred 
Adolph, Genoa, N. Y., is prepared to make 
single and double barrel rifles for this car- 
tridge, or three barrel guns in which two of 
the barrels are for shot and the rifle barrel 
for the .22 H. P. Savage cartridge. We 
think, though not absolutely sure, that Reed 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., can also supply spe- 
cial rifles to handle this cartridge. See ad- 
vertisements in this number. 


R. H. Harding, Berkeley, Calif.—Will you 
kindly inform me through your columns if 
the .22-caliber Savage rifle, model 1903, 
could be rebored and the magazine action 
made to use the .25-caliber R. F. cartridges? 
If it could be had, I would prefer such a 
rifle—that is with box magazine—that 
would shoot the .32-caliber short and long 
rim or center-fire cartridges, as my experi- 
ence has been that the large caliber is the 
more satisfactory for all ’round use on small 
game than the .22. With a tubular maga- 
zine rifle would it be safe, in your opinion, to 
use a hollow point bullet with a shotgun 
primer inserted in same? This combination 
used in a single-shot Remington rim-fire 
rifle I have found very effective in knocking 


over prairie wolves, and even a deer. The 
primer referred to should have a solid anvil 
similar to the U. M. C. No. 33. If not taking 
up too much of your valuable space, I would 
like to have an expert’s opinion on the ef- 
fect the tubular form of magazine, filled to 
capacity, has on each shot fired successively 
until magazine is empty. I have always no- 
ticed that when a man shooting with a mili- 
tary rifle that has a cleaning rod under the 
barrei, should he inadvertently leave the 
rod out, the succeeding shots will strike 
considerably higher on the target with same 
sighting. If this is so, does not the decreas- 
ing weight of the muzzle end when using a 
tubular magazine have a similar effect, par- 
ticularly when shooting at long range? 


Answer:—It would be impossible to re- 
model the rifle you mention to handle the 
larger cartridges, as an action to handle 
these cartridges would have to be designed 
of materially larger and different dimen- 
sions. We have never used cartridges with 
any explosive in the points of the bullets, 
such as you mention, and while this might 
be done with safety, at the same time we 
are of the opinion that there would be an 
element of danger attending the experiment. 
We would never advise use of such a bullet 
in any tubular magazine arm. 


W. F. Ulmer, Akron, O.—Please give me 
some information through the columns of 
Outdoor Life concerning aerial shooting 
with the revolver. What is the size of the 
targets used and how far away must the 
person stand that throws them? I can 
throw a quart can in the air and hit it quite 
often, and sometimes twice, but when I 
have someone thirty feet distant throw it I 
cannot hit it so regularly. I would like to 
know what size objects Captain Hardy 
shoots at and the distance he shoots. I am 
very much interested in aerial shooting and 
would like to have some idea of what the 
experts do in that line. 


Answer by Captain Hardy:—There is no 
established standard in regard to distance 
or size of object for revolver aerial shoot- 
ing. My work varies in distance as well as 
size of objects used. The target I use most 
is one and one-half-inch clay balls made by 
the Blue Rock people. These I throw my- 
self, slightly forward at a distance of ap- 
proximately twelve feet, and break about 
80 per cent. I have better success when I 
throw objects at a forty-five degree angle. 
Hitting quart tin cans is splendid practice. 
Pieces of brick are fine if you select chunks 
two inches square. Shooting at clay tar- 
gets is also attractive when the shooter gets 
to throwing his own targets. 


A. C. Gieger, Waco, Neb.—I would like to 
ask a few questions in regard to the .30-40 
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model 1895 Winchester rifle. What is the 
difference between the 03 and ’06 Spring- 
field cartridges? Will this rifle shoot the 
Springfield military cartridge? Please state 
the difference between the Krag shell and 
the ’03 and ’06 Springfield shells. 


Answer:—There is no difference in the 
703 and ’06 shells, except the ’06 is slightly 
shorter than the ’03, and the same differ- 
ence exists in the 1895 model Winchester 
rifles chambered for the two cartridges. 
The shorter ’06 shell can be used in the gun 
chambered for the ’03 cartridge, but we be- 
lieve it best not to recommend this, for 
there is a small section of the chamber be- 
tween the mouth of the shell and the be- 
ginning of the rifling which is left exposed 
and which is subject to gas cutting and cor- 
rosion. The ’03 and ’06 shells are rimless, 
the standard bullet for the ’03 weighing 220 
grains and is round pointed, while the 
standard bullet for the ’06 cartridge weighs 
150 grains and is sharp pointed, though this 
shell is loaded with bullets of various 
weights besides the 150-grain standard bul- 
let. Winchester 1895 model rifles, Spring- 
field rifles and Sauer-Mauser rifles can be 
had adapted to these cartridges. The .30-40 
cartridge, or Krag cartridge, is an entirely 
different shell. This has a rim, the stan- 
dard cartridge being loaded with a 220-grain 
round pointed bullet, though nearly all the 
cartridge factories are prepared to supply 
it loaded with sharp pointed bullets of vari- 
ous weights. The Remington-U. M. C. can 
supply the ’06 cartridge, and also the Krag, 
now loaded with their umbrella point bullet, 
which upsets on impact, for hunting pur- 
poses, while the Winchester company are 
prepared to supply the ’06 cartridges with 
sharp pointed, soft point bullets for hunting. 
The 1895 model Winchester and Krag rifles 
and carbines are made for the .30-40 car- 
tridges. 


I. Staples, New Salem, Ind.—What is the 
respective velocity and energy of the .38-40, 
.44-40 and .45 Colt cartridges when fired in 
a Colt revolver? Also is the .50-110 Win- 
chester rifle powerful enough for grizzlies? 
Which is the best gun for grizzlies, the 
.50-110 H. V. or the .405? 


Answer:—We do not know the exact ve- 
locity of the .38-40 when fired in a Colt re- 
volver, but we believe it is slightly greater 
than the .44-40, the velocity for the latter 
cartridge when fired in a revolver being 
1,028 ft. secs., energy 469 ft.-lbs. The ve- 
locity of the .45 Colt (black powder) is 
915 ft. secs., while the energy is 475 ft. lbs. 
The figures for these cartridges supplied us 
by the same firm, but at a different date, give 
the greatest velocity and energy to the 
.44-40 cartridge, due, evidently, to slight 
changes having been made in the loading. 
Either of the two rifles you mention may be 
considered powerful enough for grizzlies, or 


any American game. We think it perfectly 
safe to say that the majority of the big 
game hunters of America use rifles for 
grizzly shooting possessing less power than 
either of these rifles. Of the two mentioned 


by you, we think you would be better satis- 
fied with the .405, as it has advantages over 
the .50-110, due to the better accuracy and 
greater energy given at long range. 


Sam A. Lurvey, Southwest Harbor, Me.— 
What are the energies of the bullets fired 
from the following arms at 200 and 300 
yards? .38-55 H. P., Remington-U. M. C. 
make; .303 Savage; .35 Remington auto; 
.33 Winchester; .45-70-405 S. P. Smokeless; 
.32-40 Winchester smokeless, and 8 mm. 
with 236-grain bullet. Will some brother 
hunter give his experience with the .33 Win- 
chester as a big game gun? 


Answer:—The information asked for is 
given below, the results secured with Rem- 
ington-U. M. C. ammunition: 

.38-55 High Power— 

Remaining velocity at 200 yds. .1,242 f.s. 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds..1,109 f.s. 
Remaining energy at 200 yds... 875 ft. lbs. 
Remaining energy at 3u0 yds... 697 ft. lbs. 

.303 Savage S. P.— 
Remaining velocity at 200 yds. 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds. .1,295 f.s. 
Remaining energy at 200 yds... 952 ft. ibs. 
Remaining energy at 300 yds... 727 ft. lbs. 

.35 Rem. Autoloading— 
Remaining velocity at 200 yds. 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds. 
Remaining energy at 200 yds... 
Remaining energy at 200 yds.. 

.38 Winchester— 

Remaining velocity at 200 yds..1,501 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds. .1,285 
Remaining energy at 200 yds...1,001 
Remaining energy at 300 yds... 735 
.45-70-405 Winchester— 
Remaining velocity at 200 yds. .1,063 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds.. 987 
Remaining energy at 200 yds...1,018 
Remaining energy at 300 yds... 875 

.32-40 Winchester, Smokeless— 
Remaining velocity at 200 yds. .1,102 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds. .1,010 
Remaining energy at 200 yds... 445 
Remaining energy at 300 yds... 374 

8 mm. 236-grain— 

Remaining velocity at 200 yds. .1,683 
Remaining velocity at 300 yds. .1,468 
Remaining energy at 200 yds...1,482 
Remaining .energy at 300 yds...1,128 


.1,482 f. s. 


1,494 
1,190 
993 
630 





Errata 


In the Arms and Ammunition Queries of 
our December number, in the answer to Jas. 
T. Byrom, the trajectory figures for 100 
yards read 68 inches. This should be .68 
inches. In the answer to Wm. Y. Denan, 
1,522.4 foot seconds should read foot pounds. 














ZYANTE CANON ON FIRE. 


Showing view of a fire which raged in the Santa Cruz Mountains of California, west of 


San Jose, for more than 2 weeks and covered over 50 square miles of territory. 


The view 


shows one end of the conflagration, which burned many acrus of fine redwood timber and 


drove out a vast amount of game of many varieties. 


Compliments Geo. H. Stipp. 








New Sporting Accessories 





(Under the above heading will be reviewed briefly each month any new arm or outing 


accessory that we deem of sufficient general 


interest to our readers to publish.) 





A new fool-proof Mauser automatic pistol, 
containing many new and exclusive safety 
features, is promised for an early delivery 
by Mr. H. Tauscher, the sole representative 
in the United States and Canada of the Waf- 
fenfabrik Mauserof Oberndorf a/n, Germany, 
manufacturers of the celebrated Mauser pis- 
tols and rifles. The new Mauser is made in 
.25 and .32 caliber and is not unlike the old 


weapon in appearance, except the breech 
mechanism has been improved and features 
added that make it absolutely safe, accident 
and fool-proof in the hands of the uniniti- 
ated. An important safety feature in the 
new Mauser is a mechanism which automat- 
tcally opens and exposes the breech after the 
last shot has been fired. 


Trade Literature 


Fred Adolph, the gun maker of Genoa, N. 
Y., is sending out circulars describing his 
Adolph Express Rifle, on the reverse side of 
which is printed a table of ballistics of the 
various low-power arms. These are sent to 
all sportsmen mentioning this notice and en- 
closing a 2c stamp. 


The Peters calendar for 1914 is distinctly 
different from many of its predecessors. It 
portrays a duck hunting scene in eas ‘ern 
waters; a fine specimen of Chesapeake Bay 
retriever has just flushed a mallard drake, 
and the beautifully drawn duck in the fore- 
ground, with the dog lovking 2n in intense 
— makes a strong appeal to lov- 

100 


ers of art and outdoor sport. Individuals de- 
siring a calendar can procure same by mail- 
ing 10c in coin to The Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Winchester calendar for 1914 is beau- 
tifully reproduced in yellows and browns, 
showing a fall scene among the corn shocks. 
A hunter is seen carefully stealing upyn a 
covey of birds, Winchester pump gun in 
hand, preceded by a brace of dogs carefully 
stalking the prey. The art work is superb 
and the handling of the subject by the en- 
gravers is perfect. Address for further par- 
ticulars about this calendar, The Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn 











THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will hold the usual quota of good things for the entertainment of the outdoor 
man. The Game Department will be especially rich in hunting experiences, 
the Arms and Ammunition Department will bristle with the brightest 
thoughts of our able coterie of shooting contributors, which includes Newton, 
Haines, Danse, Whelen, Fort, Elliott, Humbert, et al; our Doggy Queries and 
Answers matter by Haberlein is always interesting, while O. W. Smith, our 
new angling editor, simply bubbles over with ichthyic erudition and advice to 


fishermen. F 
The story department, however, is where Outdoor Life will shine bright- 


est for February, containing, among other splendid papers, the following: 


RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI, by Wm. Brent Altsheler; with nine photo- 
reproductions of points of interest about Nairobi, B. E. A., and game killed; 
a story telling how Mr. Altsheler organized his own safari—an undertaking 
requiring nerve and acumen—and of his success as the only white man in 
his little safari of twenty-five blacks in British East Africa. His trip was 
a grand success, and the specimens are now being mounted for the Field 
Museum of Chicago. Mr. Altsheler wields just as facile a pen in telling his 
story as he does an unerring gun in furnishing the material for it. No 
sportsman should miss reading of his latest success. 

MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK, by Cyrus Thompson; with 
photo-illustrations snapped by Mr. Thompson and his son, Will A. Mr. Thomp- 
son has taken a big hunting trip every year since he was able to shoulder 
a gun, and he therefore has come to be considered as one of our best author- 
ities, éspecially on moose. To the Outdoor Life family Mr. Thompson is per- 
haps best known, as he has given us every account of his trips for many 
years. His last quest for game in New Brunswick was one of the most suc- 
cessful trips that he and his son have taken. 

SOME OF OUR BIG GAME ANIMALS, by Addison M. Powell; with illus- 
trations. Probably no greater authority on all American big game animals 
exists than Mr. Powell, with the exception of Mr. Roosevelt. He is the author 
of the well-known book, “Trailing and Camping in Alaska,” and other works, 
and in this, his most recent paper, he throws some sidelights on especially 
the bear family that will be taken as final by those who know. 

AN ENCOUNTER WITH A BIG ELEPHANT, by “Bagheera.” This writer 
is an Englishman who has killed much of the game of India and Africa, and 
besides, has hunted successfully in Alaska, Wyoming and New Brunswick. 
He is a major in the English army, a tip-top sportsman and an entertaining 
a His last story is full of things a-doing from the title to the last 

ne. 

TETHERED LANDING NETS, by Ladd Piumley; with illustrations. Mr. 
Plumley, who is well known to American anglers for the good fishing mat- 
ter that he writes, here gives us something that will be especially interesting 
to the winter reader. He always has something new to offer, and as a nov- 
elty this story is no exception. 








PASSING PLEASANTRIES 


A few happy effusions from content- the best dog and gun departments of 





ed readers are herewith given space 
and coming, as they do, from almost 
the ‘three’ corners of the earth, they 
speak a significant language that is 
easily understood. 


I have eagerly read all copies of Out- 
door Life I could get for the past three 


years, but out here one sometimes 
misses a copy on the news stands. 
Therefore I enclose my subscription for 
the coming year. All sections of Out- 
door Life are very interesting, but I 
particularly like the Arms and Ammu- 


nition columns. 
Honolulu, T. H. A. HILLIER. 


Please add my name to your foreign 
subscription list. I have always been 
a news-stand reader of Outdoor Life, 
but its receipt through that channel is 
uncertain out in these jungles, so the 
only thing to do is to join the big cir- 
cle. Outdoor Life always maintains 


any magazine published. 
HAS. S. BENNETT. 
Labuan, Straits Settlements, 
British North Borneo. 


I now have Vol. 32, No. 6, Out- 
door Life, before me. How many of 
your admirers can say they have every 
number since Vol. 1, No. 1, of Outdoor 
Life, in their possession at this time. 
Well, up goes my right hand, and may 
it ever be up when the question is 
asked: “Who has every number of Out- 
door Life since Vol. 1, No.1?” It stands 
for a clean, square deal all the time, 
just the same in the last issue as 
in the first issue. Having read every 
issue since its birth; sixteen years ago, 
I should be able to judge somewhat. 
Wishing you many years of prosperity 
and that I shalllive many years to en- 
joy the pleasures of reading Outdoor 
Life, I am, as ever, your sincere friend, 

Creede, Colo. W. C. DUNCAN. 




















BOOK 
SPORIS 


“Hunting the Elephant in Africa,” by Capt. C. 
H. Stigant; illustrated; 380 pages; $2.50 
net; the McMillan Co., New York. 


Colonel Roosevelt has annexed his stamp 
of approval of this work in an interesting 
foreward, but even without this it is easy 
to tell by a glance over the chapters that 
the author knows what he is writing about. 
That to a sportsman-reader is more than 
the fussiest display of pyrotechnic language. 
The most valuable feature of the book is the 
tendency of the author to refrain from ex- 
aggeration in his statements regarding the 
ferocity of the game hunted. So many au- 
thors of big game stories seem to possess 
the erroneous idea that their encounters 
with big game must be colored up by fairy 
tales of almost impossible happenings, and 
in view of this fact it is refreshing to read 
a bona fide account of game hunting as it 
really and truly is. Not only is elephant 
hunting exhaustively covered in the volume, 
but interesting chapters are published on 
rhino, buffalo, lion and bongo hunting. As 
Roosevelt says, “This book ought to appeal 
to. every man who values at their proper 
values the observations of an excellent field 
naturalist.” 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” by Hall 
Caine; 584 pages; $1.35 net; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. 


This is the story of Mary O'Neill, being a 
wor’ of the author’s imagination, but how 
mun of it comes from an authentic source 
he uoes not consider it necessary to say. 
But undoubtedly Mr. Caine has in this in- 
stance drawn more largely and directly from 
fact than is usually the practice of the nov- 
elist. The work teaches a high moral on the 
sacredness of the marriage tie, and breathes 
a spirit of the true affection and love that 
should inflame the lives of the happily 
married. 


“A Year with » Whaler,” by Walter Noble 
Burns; 250 pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; 
Outing Pub. Co., New York. 


This story takes the reader far from the 
“madding crowd” into the mysterious North, 
where with camera and pen he indelibly in- 
scribed the incidents of this book. He re- 
mained in that far-off country for a year, 
and absorbed everything worth mind-record- 
ing. Out of sheer desire to see what it was 
like, Mr. Burns shipped as ‘‘greenhorn” on 
a whaler making the voyage from San Fran- 
cisco up into the Arctic. They wallowed 
through hurricanes, traded with the natives, 
bumped the Arctic ice floes and caught their 
share of bowheads. It is a story of personal 
adventure and observation, perhaps a last 
first-hand glimpse of a dying industry and 
of the life it entailed on the men who fol- 
lowed it. 


“The Twins of Suffering Creek,” by Ridg- 
well Cullum; 367 pages; $1.25 net; Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is an unconventional tale of a Western 
gold mining town, which is mainly concerned 
with the raising of twins, aged 4, whose 
— has bolted and left the father with 
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this burden. The father is wholly inade- 
quate for his task, and his equally inade- 
quate friends, the miners, form themselves 
into a syndicate to furnish aid and advice. 
Their various endeavors are _ irresistibly 
funny, and of course all end in failure. See- 
ing that the father wants his wife back, 
whatever her faults, the leader of the syndi- 
cate undertakes to find her, and at last suc- 
ceeds in restoring her to her husband and 
children. There is real pathos in the story, 
and intense and stirring action, but the chief 
charm lies in its sympathetic humor. 


“The Trail to Yesterday,” by Charles Alden 
Seltzer; 363 pages; $1.35 net; Outing Pub. 
Co., New York. 


The author, in announcing his candidacy 
for the city council, recently. declared he 
wouldn’t spend a cent, make a speech or 
contribute to any political organization. His 
fifth novel, “The Trail to Yesterday,” is a 
rattling good tale of an Eastern girl in the 
old West. If the drive, the tension and the 
open, frank cleanness of this tale is a meas- 
ure of the man, Mr. Seltzer will make the 
coming two years in the Cleveland city coun- 
cil interesting, to say the least. From the 
opening chapters, in which the girl “tender- 
foot” is forced into marriage with a cowboy 
whom she had never before seen, to the 
“right” ending, the tale moves forward with 
the absorbing interest of a good story well 
told. To be sure, the days of such things 
has passed from the land, but that but adds 
tc the romance, and this one is well worth 
the reading. 


Sis Within, by Harriett Malone Hobson; 
12mo cloth; $1.25 net; Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


“Sis Within” is a novel of today, with a 
thrilling, intense love story running through 
it, in which the higher woman in Diantha 
King is brought out by her love for a man 
who has been tempted, had fallen, repented, 
and then risen again to the very loftiest 
manhood. There is an orphanage full of lit- 
tle foundlings, and it is there that our old 
friend Sis, of Paradise Alley, at last comes 
into her own after many ups and still more 
downs, a very beautiful own, and one well 
worth waiting for. The strange psychic 
sight that this little wildcat of the slums 
possesses brings about many complications— 
causes many laughable situations—solves 
many mysteries and at last rights many ter- 
rible wrongs. To lovers of the occult, the 
story will possess a rare charm, for Harriett 
Malone Hobson is a trained psychologist, as 
well as a metaphysician to whom wonder- 
ful illumination has been given. 


Fish Culture in Ponds and Other Inland 
Waters, by William E. Meehan; 287 pages; 
illustrated; $1.00 net; Sturgis & Walton Co., 
New York. 


We have needed such a book as this for 
years, something giving Authoritative ad- 
vice to those who engage in this line of 
work, either on a large or a small scale. 
Mr. Meehan is ably adapted to write on this 
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That Bird Won’t Come Back 


He won't give you another shot. 
Make the first shot sure by using 
shells loaded with the quickest pow- 
der you can get. Hercules 


“INFALLIBLE® 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


gives the velocity that permits long shots. 
You can kill farther and with a shorter lead 
than with ordinary powder. “Infallible” is 
absolutely waterproof— its hard hitting 
qualities are unchanged by the wettest 
weather. 

The flat, disc-shaped grains insure accurate 
loading. Shells loaded with “Infallible” 
give uniform results. 

“Infallible” gives even patterns, moderate 
recoil, and perfect satisfaction under all 
conditions. 


Booklet on request. Also a beautiful 
calendar in colors, “The Game Bird 
of the Future.” Dept. J. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


You know what a strong and vicious 
fighter a Tarpon is—shoots into the air 
with a swish. You must have a rod 
that will ‘stand the gaff."” “BRISTOL” 
No. 26 is a Tarpon, Tuna and Surf- 
Fishing Rod that has a record of a 500-pound 
shark caught off the North Carolina coast (no 
“fish”? story). KEEPS ITS SHAPE. Cannot 
warp. Measures 6 ft. 9 in.; weighs 26 oz. 
Heavily nickeled over copper, then 3 coats of 
enamel baked on. Your dealer has No. 26 or 
any other ““BRISTOL’’ for any kind of fishing. 
If not, we'll supply you. Write for the new 


‘*BRISTOL”’ Catalog — FREE 


The 1914 “BRISTOL” Calendar is a full-color 
reproduction of Philip R. Goodwin's painting, 
“The Last Struggle.” Size, 16% x30in. Sent, 
prepaid, only on receipt of 15 cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Conn, 


Bristor» 
Ae Bie 














It Siena Big Fish 
THE “SURE CATCH” 
Patent Fish Hook 
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VIERS & SCOTT, Box 391, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Does not mutilate 
bait. as the long TROL 
shank of the hook 
is sharpened for the 
purpose of running 
it directly through 
the bait; as the bait 
is gradually slid 
down toward the 
double hook it is 
heldin placeagainst 
the outward curves 
of the hooks and 
never is allowed to 
slip down on the 
lower bends, as with 
asingle hook, there- 
by being held erect, 
natural and firmly 
with the hook shank 





impaling it straight 
through. When the 
bait has been prop- 
erly placed, all the 
fisherman has to do 
is connect the little 
link to the shank by 
putting it through 
the eye in shank 
This link has suf- 
ficent spring to keep 
the hook from get- 
ting off. 

Made up in sizes 4, 
5 and’ 6 for Trout 
Fishing, Retailing 

at 10¢ each. 
Sporting goods 
dealers write us 
for terms and 
discounts. 
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subject, being formerly fish commissioner of 
Pennsylvania and superintendent of the pub- 
lic aquarium in Philadelphia. Some of the 
notable chapters are: Pond Culture of Black 
Bass, Spawning of Black Bass. Catfish Cul- 
ture, Water for Trout Culture, Trout Ponds, 
Trout Hatcheries, Fertilizing Trout Eggs, 


Rearing Young Trout, Frog Culture, etc. 


Tennis Tactics, by Raymond D. Little; 150 
pages; illustrated; 70 cents; Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


This volume is devoted to a side of tennis 
which has not been written about to any 
great extent, namely: generalship and strat- 
egy. Having learned how to hit the balland 
mastered the preliminaries, one is more or 
less in the position of a person who knows 
how to make the various moves in chess, 
but who does not know the openings, etc. It 
is with the aim of filling this gap that the 
book is written. In order, however, that it 
may meet the requirements of beginners, the 
author has added the first chapter, dealing 
with strokes, body position and serving, 
which he wrote a number of years ago. 


Our Southern Highlanders, by Horace Kep- 
hart; 395 pages; profusely illustrated; $2.50 
net; Outing Pub. Co., New York. 


The book is an inside, authentic, friendly 
account of the lives, customs, thoughts and 
feelings of the dwellers in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of the South. Mr. Kephart has 
lived among these people for the better part 
of a decade. He has talked with them, slept 
and eaten in their cabins, sympathized with 
them and gradually absorbed all the things 
which make them different from the world 
outside. Literally the purest race stock of 
people of any region in America, the moun- 
tain people are in many ways living, think- 
ing and acting as did their ancestors 150 
years ago With all the sympathy in the 
world Mr. Kephart has developed the uncon- 
scious humor of these people in an abso- 
lutely irresistible way. The book is instinct 
with life and action. 


Game Protection and Propagation in Amer- 
ica, by Henry Chase; 238 pages; $1.25 net; 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Chase, well known in Vermont as 
“Harry” Chase, was game warden in Ben- 
nington County during the administration of 
Henry G. Thomas and has written numer- 
ous articles upon game propagation. He has 
traveled extensively over the continent and 
has hunted, fished and intimately studied 
game conditions. His work is therefore 
practical and written from the viewpoint of 
a successful game warden. The book con- 
tains no visionary theories. It is not the 
opinion of one man. It is more like the unit- 
ed opinion of all the able advocates com- 
bined, and what has been universally ad- 
mitted to be the correct theory. In other 
words, it is an authoritative treatise by a 
man who has devoted practically a lifetime 
to studying and laboring for this important 
cause. 

Immortality (Established Through Science), 
by John O. Yeiser; 128 pages; $1.00; Na- 
tional Magazine Association, Omaha, Neb. 


This book is not intended as a _ veiled 
argument for or against any particular 
church or any religious doctrine; rather the 
author claims that its disclosures will be 
helpful to fundamental religion and all 
mankind. The substance of t.e book was 
delivered as a lecture before the Omaha The- 
osophical Society fourteen years ago. Some 
idea of the trend of thought of the author 
may be had from the titles of the various 
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chapters: Birth of the World; Life Develop- 
ment; Antiquity of Man; Evolution of Man; 
Deductions from Evolution; Man Analyzed; 
Deductions from Analysis; Have We a Soul 
Now? Soul Independent of the Body; Origin 
of the Soul; Why a Soul Has No Pre-Birth 
Memory; Reincarnation Doubted; Heaven and 
Hell. The author estimates the age of the 
earth as 350,000,000 years. 


Ice Boating, edited by H. L. Stone; 177 pages; 
— 70c net; Outing Pub. Co., New 
ork. 


This volume is full of meat. H. Percy Ash- 
ley, the well-known designer, furnishes 
chapters on “How to Build a 200 Square 
Footer” and “How to Build an Ice Yacht for 
$60.” Dr. William M. Stanbrough has chap- 
ters on “An Improved Heavy Weather Type 
of Ice Boat” and “The Ice Boat. With the 
Movable Back Bone.” Archibald Rogers 
writes on “Building an Ice Yacht,” “Sailing 
and Racing an Ice Yacht,” and “The Speed 
of Ice Boats.” There are diagrams. Finally 
smere = a chapter on the Scooter and how to 
bui x 


The Vision Splendid, by William McLeod 
Raine; 331 pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; 
G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 


Full of excitement and incident, with a 
background of cloudless turquoise skies and 
undulating prairies flooded with golden sun- 
shine, Mr. Raine has given us a powerful 
portrayal of an all too familiair political situ- 
tion, in which two widely dissimilar types 
of men are the aspirants for the political 
honors of their native town. Jeff and James 
K. Farnum are cousins. The former is an 
idealist and the latter a seeker after the soft 
places of the earth. Fearless and uncompro- 
mising, Jeff Farnum boldly fights for better 
social conditions, while the smug and self- 
satisfied one deals in all manner of graft, 
political trickery and municipal corruption. 
Jeff succeeds in uncovering a remarkable 
graft scandal, despite a diabolical scheme in 
which he is “shanghaied” half around the 
world. The startling disclosures make a fit- 
ting climax to the tale. 


Roadside Rhymes, by Joseph Edward Har- 
grave; 50 pages; 50c; the Kendrick-Bella- 
my Co., Denver. 


Several of Mr. Hargrave’s verses have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life, where they have at- 
tracted unusual attention. They are of a 
decidedly high order of literary excellence, 
the author possessing an easy and graceful 
style that compels. His dialect matter in 
imitation of the Canadian Indian is su- 

notably the verse entitled, “On Lac 
Magog.” Being a lover of outdoor life him- 
self, the pine-scented air of the hills is 
breathed through much of his work. 


Wild Animal Verses, by Mrs. A. M. Castello; 
illustrated; the Broadway Pub. Co., New 
York. 


As Dr. Hornaday, of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Park, in his “Preface,” to this volume, 
says, all youngsters, as well as oldsters, will 
enjoy ars. Castello’s droll verses about some 
of the most odd and interesting animals of 
the Zoological Park. 





Bound Volumes For 1913 


are now ready for delivery. These twelve 
issues of Outdoor Life for,the year 1913 are 
nicely bound in black cloth and half-morocco 
leather. Price, $3.50, express prepaid. Order 
early, as we have only a limited number, 











